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Mr. BEERMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
clumsy attempt of the United Nations 
special force to use a military coup d’etat 
to eliminate the duly elected President 
of Katanga Province in the Congo causes 
me to wonder just how much the United 
States knows about U.N. operations in 
this bloody African country. 

A few weeks ago the U.N. troops at 
tempted to purge the Belgian, French, 
and British officers from the Katanga 
Army. A few days ago, they attempted 
to throw out Moise Tshombe, the Ka- 
tanga President, who is decidedly pro- 


Western. And what is more alarming, - 


Tshombe’s successor appointed by the 
Central Congolese Government is re- 
garded as pro-Communist. The new 
Premier the U.N. force is attempting ‘to 
force upon the Katanganese is Jason 
Bochley-Davidson, a follower to. slain 
Patrice Lumumba. 

I would like to know if Ambassador 
Stevenson approved in advance the re- 
moval of the pro-Western officers from 
the Katanga Army. Did he also approve 
the attempt to remove Mr. Tshombe? 

Did he approve the selection of a pro- 
Communist to succeed him? 

I want to point out that the United 
States is paying more than half of the 
cost of the U.N. Congo operations. And 
if Mr. Stevenson was not aware of these 
actions, why not? If he was, why is he 
geing along with actions that further 
Communist interest in the’ Congo? If 
Mr. Stevenson has gone along with these 
inhuman attacks, he is making another 
in a series of tragic mistakes in Africa. 


I have just come into possession of a 
letter thaf pinpoints one of the addled 


acts that weaken the entire NATO alli-° 


ance and threatens the security of the 
United States. The letter was written to 
Mr. Stevenson by Robert D. Murphy, the 
former Deputy Under Secretary of State 
who served so ably under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican administrations. 
Mr. Murphy was dismayed by Mr. Ste- 
venson’s vote in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council last March, supporting 
Soviet Russia against our NATO ally, 
Portugal, on the question of Portuguese 


Angola. -Mr. Murphy wrote this letter 


March 28, but to my knowledge, its con- 

tents have not been revealed before. 
This letter represents the opinion of a 

respected and experienced diplomat who 


pp 
served most of his adult life in the US. 
Foreign Service. He was awarded a dis- 


tinguished service medal by President — 


Roosevelt, served as an Ambassador un- 
der President Truman, and was Assist- 
ant Secretary of State and Deputy Under 
Secretary of State under President 
Eisenhower. Mr. Murphy has a distin- 
guished record of brilliant service to his 
country. His opinions on foreign affairs 
carry great weight. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the letter from Mr. Mur- 
phy to Ambassador Stevenson in the 
RECORD: 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON NATO, INc. 

New York, N.Y., March 28, 1961. 
Hon. Apiar E. STEVENSON, 
U.S. Representative 
to the United Nations, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Aptal: I have noted with dismay the 
development of the situation in the United 
Nations concerning Angola and our NATO 
ally Portugal. I refer more particularly to 
the treatment by your delegation of the 
Security Council resolution proposed by Cey- 
lon, Liberia, and the United Arab Republic 
on March 14, 1961. 

The spectacle of the United States voting 
in alignment with the Soviet Union and 
against our principal NATO allies obviously 
is a matter of deep concern to anyone valu- 
ing the Atlantic Alliance as an instrument 
of Western security. 

It is rash, I know, for someone who is out- 
side the immediate orbit of the United Na- 
tions mechanism to judge adequately the 
reasons behind a vote in the current com- 


plex. Yet there are certain basic concepts 


which, regardless of tactical considerations 
or psychological pressures, must not be lost 
sight of unless we are to damage our basic 
position. 

I think you should know that there is ap- 
prehension that in eagerness to accommodate 
African and Asian sentiment, we discount 
the European. There are those who recently 
have discovered Africa and seem inclined to 
frenzied action in favor of objectives which 
at times have a nebulous character. I be- 
lieve I met you first in North Africa in 1943 
and I know that for you Africa is not a late 
discovery. 

The purpese often seems to be concession 
to local acts of sheer terrorism on a theory 
that the Soviet Union will champion the 
agitations if we do not. 

I beileve that the domination of the Afri- 
can scene is a Sino-Soviet objective, as is 
every world area. But I also believe that 
attack on our European allies for “colonial- 


ism” in Africa is really an indirect form of 


attack on Europe per se. 

For Europe remains the prime Soviet ob- 
jective. If it is achieved, Africa will be a 
relatively easy conquest. 

Thus I deplore a situation where the 
United States finds it n to treat a 
member of NATO, Portugal, in what seems 
an ad hoc cavalier manner; to ignore ap- 
propriate consultation in NATO, and to vote 
in the Security Council against our valued 
NATO allies and with the Soviet Union. 

Your task is most difficult and I certainly 
do not want to add to those difficulties. But 
this apparently hasty action, it seems to me, 


has done harm to the structure of an alli- 
ance to which you, I know, attach value. 
With warm regards, I am 


Sincerely, 
D. Murpny, 
President. 
A Multiplicity of Uses for the Public 
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Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
policies for management of public do- 
main lands are of special interest to res- 
idents of the Western States. An astute 
review of some of these policies and their 
relationship to conflicts over land use 
was recently presented by Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior John A. Carver at 
the American Mining Congress Conven- 
tion. 

I was favorably impressed by Mr. 
Carver’s description of the overworked 
phrase “multiple use.” From what he 
said, it is apparent that in this admin- 
istration there is an understanding of 


the fact that natural resources have a 


multiplicity of uses, but among these a 
primary use predominates. As Mr. 
Carver points out: 

You simply cannot put a mule, a miner 
and a picnicker on the same square foot of 
ground at the same time—unless it’s a case 
of a mule-headed miner on a picnic. 


I ask consent to include excerpts from 
Mr. Carver’s address in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: © 
REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 

TERIOR JOHN A. CARVER, JR., TUESDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 12, 1961, AT THE AMERICAN 

MINING CONGRESS CONVENTION, SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Both as an expert—we’d probably call him 
a consultant if he were around today—and 
later as the President, Jefferson had clear 
ideas about what was then virtually the 
prime national resource: The land to the 
west. Then, as now, there were differences 
as to how we should manage the public do- 
main. Jefferson stood with those who con- 
sidered it vital to the infant Nation’s growth 
that the West be opened to settlement by 
outright gift or sale at nominal prices to 
those who would clear and settle the land. 
Arrayed against this social objective was the 
narrow self-interest of the propertied few 
which sought, and successfully, to use public 
land sales as a source of revenues—the 19th 
century version of avoiding taxation to pay 
the national debts. 
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The wisdom of Jefferson's view was not 
long in being proved. 

The pioneers looked upon the undeveloped 
land as a free gift from a beneficient Provi- 
dence. Subjugation of the wilderness was to 
them an act of patriotistm. In their prag- 
matic view the superabundant wilderness 
had no value until it was tamed by the axe 
and the plow. Why, then, should they have 
to pay for a thing of no value? 

Jefferson spoke of the right of each indi- 
vidual to appropriate to himself such lands 
as he found vacant, and he argued that ac- 
cupancy carried title. With him, posses- 
sion went beyond nine points of the law in 
this regard and took in the 10th point, too. 
Before the Revolution, Jefferson had come 
to understand the pioneer spirit of America 
as few except the settlers themselves un- 
derstood it, and as even fewer have com- 
prehended it in the intervening century and 
three-quarters. 

The very first Congress squabbled about 
whether there should be one price for all 
land—public land, we're talking about—or 
should as be graduated to fit the quality; 
about the peril of speculation; about the 

for cash or on credit; of 
selling in big little bits; or having one 
land office or several. Hamilton’s plan to 
sell the land to pay the public debt was 
adopted in 1790, but it never worked, as Jef- 
ferson had warned. 

A hundred years ago our country had 31 
million people and a billion acres of public 
land. Now we have about six times as many 
people but less than half as much public 
land. The ratio of public land to people 
is decreasing. We have left behind forever 
the era when new States could be created 
through settlement of new land. 

Our laws, despite all the years that have 
passed, still don’t reflect these changed cir- 
cumstances. 

All through our history, the country as a 
whole has seldom faced up to the need for 
broad policies of managing our lands and 
their resources. Even more seldom has the 
country taken action on it. 

The conflict between Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton went the wrong way, but temporarily. 
Passage of the Mining Law of 1872 was a 
more limited policy determination, but still 
highly significant. The reservation of Yel- 
lowstone as a pleasuring place for the peo- 
ple was the forerunner of our National Park 
System, and a decision to set aside for pres- 
ent and future generations some of our ir- 
replaceable natural wonders and historic 
sites. 

After a great Secretary of the Interior, Carl 
Schurz, hollered for years about the vast 
waste of national timber, the country at long 
last woke up and in 1891 launched the“effort 
to preserve what are now our national for- 
ests. Schurz, by the way, also had to talk 
the Congress into giving him enough money 
to pay the salary of Yellowstone’s first 
superintendent. 

The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 was a 
milestone. The Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 
was a broad-gaged approach to the conser- 
vation of a wide segment of the public lands. 

Everyone agrees that our public land laws 
are outdated. They are a , often 
ill-designed to accomplish their stated pur- 
pose when they were enacted, and many posi- 
tively archaic in today’s era of urbanization 
of much of the West. 

There are still outstanding scrip rights, 
vestiges of legislation for military bounty. 
Ten million acres of land were transferred 
from public to private ownership under the 
Timber Culture Act, which gave settlers a 
quarter-section of land in the lush Prairie 
States if they would plant 40 acres of trees. 
No forests whatever remain as monuments to 
this act, and the land commissioner said he 
didn’t believe that one timber culture filing 
in a hundred was made in good faith. 


‘for mining. Of - course, 
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And the Timber Culture Act was by no 
means the only big umbrella under which 
thousands of opportunists took shelter. I 
need hardly remind you that some contend 
that upwards of two-thirds of all mining 
claims are filed for some purpose not con- 
nected with mining. 

In the same manner, desert land entries 
and homesteads and the related agricultural 
land laws were subjected to abuses in their 
early years. But they accomplish much 
social good. 

The United States discovered, some say it 
was very late, that agricultural entry laws 
were used to perpetrate vast frauds in the 
alienation of valuable coal and oil lands. 
Those frauds, and the national awakening 
early in this century to the need for con- 
serving certain mineral resources for the 
people as a whole, caused the authorization 
in 1910 of the withdrawal of the mineral 
entry privilege. 

Successively, lands with phosphate, potash 
and certain other minerals were added to 
coal and oil lands as not being subject to 
the basic principle of the mining act of 1872, 
which held that the public domain shall be 
free and open to exploration and occupation 
Congress subse- 
quently passed legislation which permitted 
the leasing of lands containing these min- 
erals. 

A couple of Congresses ago your industry 
won “modernizing” legislation which allowed 
you to count geophysical and geochemical 
expenditures, of a sort undreamed of in 1872, 
as “work” in compliance with the require- 
ment of a hundred dollars a year annual 
assessment work to Keep a claim alive. : 

Legislation which restricted the use of 
mining claims for nonmining purposes called 
attention of a lot of people to the mining 
law itself, and the outcries which accompany 
the administration of that act, particularly 

on forest lands, are loud and potent. 

ae the 1872 Mining Law isn’t invested 
with the permanence of the laws of the 


Medes and the Persians. I am not suggesting 


drastic changes in the mining laws, and I 
don’t think the Department of the Interior 
is. But the Department is a mansion of 
many rooms. A lose confederation of Bu- 
reaus, I’ve called it. 

I am responsible for the proper functioning 
of the National Park Service as well as the 
Bureau of Land Management. Since I do 
have responsibility in both of these areas, 
I hope you will let me make a few mild 
observations on some of the pressures I feel, 
and which the Administration feels, which 
may have at least some tangential relevance. 
“Pressure,” here, is not a dirty word. 


It’s no news to you that the American peo- 


ple are demanding, and are going to get, na- 
tional attention to urban sprawl, polluted 
rivers and lakes, a vanishing shoreline, over- 
crowded parks, disappearing open space, and 
exploitation of the few remaining portions 
of this country’s wilderness. 

The dwindling opportunities for an out- 
door experience are cause for national con- 
cern. Early Americans tested themselves 
against the outdoors, and they were better 
people for it, Just as we are better people 
because of what they willed us. The outdoor 
experience, or the experiencing of wilder- 
ness, has a profound influence upon our 
national character. 

Thus, unyielding opposition to a wilder- 
ness bill on the ground that it is an infringe- 
ment upon a precious right of old prospectors 
to ply their romantic trade, or as a “lock up” 


of mineral resources, is, in my view, short- 


sighted and of debatable wisdom. 

Today Congress is filled with representa- 
tives of people who are voters in States once 
empty of people, and these voters cannot 
find a place to camp for a weekend within 
@ day’s drive of their home. These people 
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love their national parks, and they want more 
of them; they yearn for an undisturbed 
shoreline where they can look at waves of 
water and not waves of other people. They 
yearn for a wilderness, and they take com- 
fort in the existence of these places, even if 
they never get there. 

As our cities grow more and more crowded 
there is going to be less and less persuasive- 
ness in the argument that we found the last 
word in mining needs in 1872, or in our park 
system with the establishment of Grand 
Teton in 1929. 

But I am not saying that your opposition 
to the wilderness bill, or any other legisla- 
tion, ought to be quelled or even muted, if 
you feel it is against your interest or your 
view of the national interest. I do think, 
however, you ought to be giving more 
thought to how your own interests and these 
other interests can be accommodated, hon- 
estly and fairly. We had to secure such 
accommodations in the handling of some of 
the nonmetalliferous minerals. 

Lest you receive the impression that I 
think the Interior Department ought to be a 
final arbiter in these policy matters, let me 
hasten to come to the point I set out to make 
in the beginning. That is that you can’t 
have a revision of the public land laws simply 
through the mechanical effort of legislative 
draftsmanship. Before intelligible and 
workable laws can be written in the public 
land area, we will have to sit down and work 
out policy decisions. 

These policy decisions are made by the 
Congress, which is as it always has been, and 
should and will continue to be. 

The problems relating to land use and 
management stem from the conflict result- 
ing, on the one hand, from the desire to use 
land reserves for immediate economic gain, 
and on the other hand, from the continuing 
need for conservation management. 

These differences are reconciled by intel- 
ligent multiple use. But let me stop right 
here and stress that multiple use is not truly 
a descriptive word, in my lexicon. I learned 
in high school physics that two different 
bodies couldn’t occupy the same place at the 
same time. The use that will prevail on any 
given land in the event of a conflict is the 
primary use; all other uses are auxiliary to 
some degree, and no amount of semantic 
doubletalk will change this fact. You 
simply cannot put a mule, a miner, and a 
picknicker on the same square foot of ground 
at the same time—unless it’s a case of a 
mule-headed miner on a picnic. 

Certain general principles have, it seems to 
me, come now to be accepted by the general 
public, regardless of whether the principles 
are expressed in written law. 

For example, I think no one today thinks 
that ultimate disposal of the public domain 
should be a sound objective in our manage- 
ment plans. On the other hand, vacant and 
unreserved public domain lands ought still 
to remain open for selective, I repeat selec- 
tive, entry and appropriation. And there are 
other Federal lands that ought to be disposed 
of to non-Federal public agencies and to 
private owners. 

We have taken some steps, within the 
existing statutory authority which amount 
to policy changes. For example, public land 
is being made available to States and mu- 
nicipalities at reduced prices for public rec- 
reational usage for all the people. 

We are paying close attention to the appli- 
cation of user charges for public lands and 
resources. This is a field in which President 
Kennedy is especially interested. He noted 
in his special message to Congress on natural 
decvetypsts that at some Federal sites fees and 

user charges have been imposed wholly in- 
consistent with each other, with value re- 
ceived and with public policy. Our goal is 
to bring user fees and charges much more in 
line with values received. Value, of course, 
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cannot always be expressed in dollars and 


cents. 
As matters now stand, the crazyquilt 


patchwork of public land laws, altered and. 


mended and embroidered to meet the exi- 
gencies of the moment, does not add up toa 
national land policy and program. 

To look at the problem as one of repairing 
a broken piece of machinery isn’t enough. 
You have to decide also what you want the 
machine to do, and which way you want it 
to go. 

«You can’t confine your association’s atten- 
tion to improvements of the Mining Act of 
1872, or the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 
You have a stake also in the reform of out- 
moded agricultural entry laws; in improved 
land use programs; in better cooperation 
with State and private owners; in land 
classification. You have a stake, too, in rec- 
reation. To oppose a Wilderness Bill, or the 
creation of a national park or monument as 
inimical to mining may save you, tempor- 
arily, the privilege of doing more prospect- 
ing—at the expense, perhaps, of another 


straw of ill-will to the principle of the 1872 


act and your profession generally. 
So we are all involved in the reexamination 
of our land policies. Let’s try to see the issue 


as broadly as we can, as generously to the — 


interests of others, as consistently with 
standards of fairness and equity. Let’s not 
shrink from the hard questions, or try to 
conceal our indecisiveness in fine language or 
meaningless terminology. 

We won’t come up with a truly national 
land policy, because we never have. But we 
can do better. 

I ask your help in the effort. 


Lowell Sun Industrial Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last year, 
the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, inaugurated a 
unique and valuable forum to explore 
industrial opportunities and, hopefully, 
help solve industrial problems in North- 
ern Middlesex County. Last week, the 
second annual industrial dinner was held, 
once again in cooperation with the 
Massachusetts Department of Congress. 
I was among those privileged to hear an 
outstanding address by our distinguished 
Secretary of Commerce, the Honorable 
Luther H. Hodges. In order that I may 
share his remarks with my colleagues, 
I, under unanimous consent, include 
Secretary Hodges’ speech in the Appen- 
dix of the REcorp: 

SUMMARY OF REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF CoM- 
MERCE LUTHER H. HODGES TO SECOND ANNUAL 
INDUSTRIAL DINNER, LOWELL SUN PUBLISH- 
ING Co., VESPER COUNTRY CLUB, TYNGS- 
BORO, MAss., SEPTEMBER 12, 1961 
I appreciate, Mr. Connors, your invitation 

to come to Lowell, and I am delighted to join 

all of you at this annual Lowell Sun in- 
dustrial dinner. 

You know, about 100 years ago one of 
Lowell’s most famous sons—James McNeill 
Whistler—came down to Washington and 
went to work for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, which is now part of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Whistler didn’t stay too 
long—the truth is he got fired in 3 months— 
but I thought I might lend a footnote to 
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local history by telling you his career was 
not without impact. 

For.one thing, Whistler had a habit of em- 
bellishing his coastal charts—sketching in 
sea serpents, mermaids, smiling whales. This 
had two effects: 1) it enfuriated his scientific 
superiors; 2) it gave us some of the first 
Whistler etchings, which Coast and Geo- 
detic cherishes to this day. 

Less enduring, but of even greater imprint 
at the time, were the drawings Whistler did 
on the hallway walls. These were mostly 
caricatures of his bosses, which he would 
change to suit his mood or his current opin- 
ions about them. I gather none of the bosses 
insisted on the preservation of this work. 

Finally, Whistler made his presence felt— 
and I think few have ever matched him 
here—by his conspicuous absence. Not only 
did he arrive late for work, he ducked out as 
soon and as often as he could. He used to 
keep a second hat on his coat tree in the 
hope that his boss would think him some- 
where in the building when he was, in fact, 
down the block, relaxing in a saloon. 


Whistler so often appeared for work at 


noon or later that, at one point, the Coast 
Survey assigned another draftsman to get 
him in on time. It gave up the scheme, 
though, when both men arrived in the mid- 
dle of the day. 

Years after he left, Whistler got around 
to diagnosing his problems at the Survey. 
The trouble, he said, “was not I arrived too 
late in the morning, but that the office 
opened too early.” 

I spent 30 years in the textile industry— 
all my adult business life—so I know a fair 
amount about Lowell. Ican remember when 
it was called ‘“‘the Spindle City,” and was 
the greatest cotton manufacturing center 
in the United States. I can remember, too, 
back in the 1920’s, when the mills began 
to leave, shifting southward in a migration 
that was to last through three decades; 
that was to affect woolens, worsteds, as well 
as cotton; and that was to change forever 
the economic base of this area and, indeed, 
much of New England. 

A generation is, perhaps, too short a time 
for any community or region to recover 
fully from having its legs knocked from 
under it. Yet Lowell has rallied strongly, 
and, with more help, it might have turned 
the trick completely. 

It has sought and won new industries and 
has diversified its economic structure. True, 
textiles are still the area’s largest single 
manufacturing employer. But they now ac- 
count for only about 12 percent of all non- 
farm jobs, compared with 29 percent in 
1950, and nearly all nonfarm jobs, except 
for service operations, 40 years ago. 

Most manufacturing jobs today are in 
new industries—electronics, footwear, ord- 
nance, food processing, printing, apparel. 
And there are more jobs than there were 
a decade ago. Despite the loss of 7,600 tex- 
tile jobs since 1950, total nonfarm employ- 
ment in the Lowell area has increased 
slightly in the last 11 years. Only unem- 
ployment remains implacable; since 1954 it 
has ranged from about 7 to 11 percent of 
the labor force and has not once dropped to 
a tolerable level. 

William Knudsen used to say that “when 
@ woman is naked, she learns to spin.” But 
I think there is more than force of neces- 
sity to Lowell’s comeback, for otherwise all 
mill communities would have done as well. 

Here, obviously, there has been special 
effort, an added measure of energy, coopera- 
tion, and intelligent planning that has made 
a difference. Long ago you set up a De- 
velopment and Industrial Commission and 
backed it with funds to promote industrial 
employment and the construction of new 
plants. Some of your businessmen cooper- 
ated by forming the private, nonprofit New 
Industrial Plants Foundation, which built 
and sold three new plants with funds partly 
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subscribed by individuals. All told, through 
cooperative action, you helped bring more 
than 50 new companies into the area, creat- 
ing about 8,000 diversified new jobs to help 

fill the gap left by the textile industry. | 

I know what this effort has taken—in 
time, energy, and money. I know the sacri- 
fices that have been made and I applaud 
you for them. By your work, you have 
strengthened Lowell’s economy, and, just 
as important, the Nation’s too. I think we 
often overlook this point—that local in- 
dustrial development does contribute to the — 
Nation’s health, that the whole is made up 
of parts, and the whole can be no greater 
than the sum of those parts. 

In the 8 months it has been in office, the 
Kennedy administration has attacked the 
problem of unemployment on two fronts: 
first, it has sought broadly to increase jobs 
by stimulating economic recovery and laying 
the basis for long-term growth; second, it 
has taken special steps to combat pockets 
of unemployment Which have persisted 
through recession and recovery alike. 

I don’t mind telling you that most of 
us have been surprised by the vigor of the - 
economic expansion these past few months. 

Last winter, you may recall, most people 
figure there would be some sort of business 
recovery this-year. But the general feeling 
was that the climb would be gradual and 
slow—saucerlike, the phrase went. Instead, 
we have had a sharp upturn in economic 
activity, a comeback that has been more 


V-shaped than a sensible saucer would dare 


to be. : 7 
What has happened shows most dramatic- 


ally in the gross national product, which is 


the most comprehensive measure of the 
country’s economic state. Between the first 
and second quarters of 1961, GNP rose near- 
ly 3 percent, from a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $501 billion to $516 billion. 
This $15 billion gain was bigger than any 
of the increases in the initial quarter of 
the three previous recoveries. What is more, 
it carried GNP to a new record, topping the 
1960 high by almost $9 billion in current 
dollars, and shading it even after correction 
for price changes. 

Other figures—you can pretiy much take 
your pick—confirm this recovery as probably 
the strongest since the war. The outlook 


now is that the economy will be running at 


an annual rate of $540 billion gross national 
product by the end of the year, and at such 
a level, we should eat sizably into unemploy- 
ment. In fact, I think we can hope for a 
national rate of 5% to 6 percent by year’s 
end, compared with the near 7 percent we 
have been registering. This will still leave 
a way to go—even to our temporary target 
of 4 percent—but we will be moving in the 
right direction. 

The surprising strength of this current re- 
covery is largely the result of three forces: 
(1) A halt in inventory liquidation, which 
has brought production requirements more 
into line with consumption; (2) a rise in 
consumer durable purchases, particularly of 
autos, from the low first quarter rates; and 
(3) increased Government purchases of goods 
and services. 

In addition, the Kennedy administration 
has stepped up the release of already au- 
thorized spending for highways and other 
construction, extended unemployment com- 
pensation, increased the distribution of sur- 
plus food, and speeded the payment of tax 
refunds and dividends on Veterans’ Admin- 
istration insurance. These steps were de- . 
signed specifically to combat the recession, 
to ease the misery of unemployment and 
stimulate demand for consumer goods, in- 
ventories, and capital items by adding to the 
incomes of individuals and business firms. 
Their impact was felt in Lowell, just as it 
was in all parts of the country. 

To deal with specific pockets of unemploy- 


ment—areas where the rate of joblessness 


; 

| 

| 
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has been high and long-standing as in 
Lowell, the President proposed both area re- 


development legislation and a manpower re- 
in May passed 


the Redevelopment Act, and it is now being 


administered by the Department of Com- 
merce through the new Area Redevelopment 
Administration... The manpower develop- 
ment and training program, which would 
provide $655 million over 4 years to train 
unemployed workers in new skills, is still 
awaiting final congressional action. 

I understand that, just in the past few 


_ ‘weeks, Lowell secured State approval of an 


overall economic development plan, which 
is the first step in qualifying for aid under 
the redevelopment program. I want to as- 
sure you now that this plan will get our 
prompt and careful consideration in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The area redevelopment program, I believe, 
is the most significant step ever taken by the 
Federal Government to deal with the prob- 
lem of structural unemployment—the dis- 


_ placement of workers that stems from tech- 


cal change, industrial migration, and 
basic shifts in the relative importance of in- 
dustries in our economy. It will be a valu- 
able endeavor, not only for its stimulation of 
specific areas, but for its test of our ability 
to make adjustments to changing technology 
and shifts in marketing patterns. This sort 
of program has already been carried out suc- 


of 864 counties—have been designated as 
“redevelopment areas.” Economic develop- 
ment plans of 25 of these areas have been 
submitted and approved by ARA. In addi- 
tion, one community—Gassville, Ark.—has 
already had final approval of loans and 
grants totaling $160,000 to finance part of 


As you may know, Congress made avail- 
able $300 million in loans to redevelopment 
areas over a 4-year period. The money is 
to be used to expand existing businesses, 


start up new plants and commercial opera- 
an 


tions, and install public facilities needed for 
these growth projects. In addition, the pro- 


What I want to stress here is that this 
program is by no means a handout. Its basic 
reliance is on local initiative, local enter- 
prise, investment. To be eligible for 
nid, communities themselves must prepare 
their overall economic development program, 
@ step-by-step proposal of how they plan to 
restore permanent job opportunities. The 
plan must be approved by State authorities. 
When it comes to loans to help industries 
get started or expand, communities must 
participate, too. Of the Federal funds, $200 
million must be loaned only on a participat- 
ing basis, with ARA contributing no more 
than 65 percent of the total cost of the 
projects. In actual practice, ARA’s share will 
be considerably less than 65 percent. * 

In short, the redevelopment program is 
designed specifically to help communities, 
such as Lowell, that prove willing to help 
themselves. Further, and this is equally im- 
portant, it is a program to create new em- 
ployment opportunities. It does not seek 
to solve the problem of unemployment in 
one area merely by shuffling industry—and 
thus creating different pockets of economic 
misery. It is an attempt to generate added 
jobs, over and above those existing in the 


economy today. 


In its new role as the “City of Diversified 
Industries,” Lowell, I think, has great op- 
portunities—not just to reduce Sdasueent. 
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not just to get back on center, but to grow 
and absorb right here the thousands of new 


people who will be coming into your labor 


force in the next decade. 


Right in your front yard, along Route 
128, you have had a spectacular example of 


growth. In a speech in Kansas City a few 
weeks ago, I pointed out that much of the 
boom along 128 stemmed from science- 
oriented industry which has been drawn to 
the area partly because a strong science 
community existed in this corner of New 
England. I emphasized that research and 
development are, and will be, increasingly 
powerful forces in industrial development, 
both in terms of research laboratories and 
new plants. In fact, sometime during the 
sixties, we can expect that most capital ex- 
penditures will be by new product indus- 
tries. 

With your improved highways, such as 
Roue 3 and Interstate Route 495, you should, 
in the future, share more fully in this 
scitence-oriented growth. Meanwhile, to the 
extent we are able to improve the demand 
for American goods by offering new products, 
better products, cheaper products both here 
and abroad, your existing industries should 
expand. And this includes textiles, which 
this adminstration has pledged to help un- 
der a seven-point program. 

Now in these closing minutes let me say 
just a few things from my own experience 


in industrial development. 


I think that never before has manage- 
ment been so interested in the health and 
welfare of its employees and in the hu- 
man aspects of industrial location as it is 
today. Few businesses, indeed, will settle 
in a new community unless it has good 
schools, good recreational facilities, pleasant 
homes, and, in addition, is a good place to 
do busness. 

Edward M. Clark, president of Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., has said that “it 
doesn’t do much good to have good work- 
ing conditions within your plant if you don’t 
have good conditions in which your em- 
ployees exist at other hours.” 

This is the first thing I learned—that to 
attract industry communities must have and 
enforce good planning, provide adequate pub- 
lic facilities, maintain a clean city, physi- 
cally as well as morally. And the second 
thing I found is that they must provide a 
good business climate. 

What is a good business climate? One 
large company defines it to include honest 
and efficient government, fair taxes, a sound 
working relationship between employers and 
employees, wage rates which are fair to 
workers and which, at the same time allow 
manufacturers to compete efficiently, and 
community progressiveness—in short, most 
of the things we think of when we say this 
place or that is “a good town.” 

Finally, let me stress that there is no magic 
formula for building a community, a State, 
or a nation. It’s mostly hard work, mixed 


with some planning, a healthy attitude, and 


cooperation on the part of all the people— 
government leaders, businessmen, labor 
leaders and workers, professionals, the whole 
rank and file of the community. 

The top men must be sincerely interested, 
must be active, must participate—this means 
your mayor, your Senators and Representa- 
tives, your Governor, your State legislators, 
city councilmen, county leaders, your social 
organizations—in fact all your groups. 

And you must never forget attitudes and 
hospitality, nor stop believing in your prod- 
uct, which is your city and State. 

Above all you must be proud, proud and 
confident of Lowell, of your county and State, 
of this great America of ours. 

Thank you for letting me be with you. 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
American people—if we are to meet the 
challenge of our system posed by com- 
munism—must better understand the 
workings of our system. In the con- 
test with the Reds, we will depend 
largely—if war can be averted—upon a 
strong, creative, forward-striding eco- 
nomic system. Why? Simply because 
this system must provide the materials— 
in effect the wherewithal—to support 
progress in almost all fields. 

For this reason, I consider it useful to 
bring to the attention of the Senate 
chapter 3 of a series of articles by Har- 
old Fleming, entitled, “The American 


Achievement.” Reflecting upon the 


basic principles of our competitive econ- 
omy, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp. 7 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

COMPETITION 
FREE MARKETS 

The business of America depends on free 
and open markets. The Nation’s economic 
life could not go on without them, except 
with tremendous waste and delay. 

There are hundreds of these markets, big 
and little. Some of the best known and 
largest ones, like the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the Chicago Board of Trade, 
handle a huge volume of bids and offers 
that come in constantly by telephone and 
telegraph. They operate like continuous 
auctions, and, in fact, many such large mar- 
kets are called auction markets. 

But there are hundreds of smaller and 
slower markets. Some are called over-the- 
counter markets. Some are merely tele- 
phone markets. Some are quoted mar- 
kets. There are local markets as well as 
national markets. There are specialized 
markets for scores of such commodities as 
92-octane gasoline, cadmium, platinum, and 
polyethylene. Open most trade magazines, 
and you will find they carry a special page on 
“The Current Markets.” 

Only three things are required to make 
a market. One is that buyers and sellers 
have contact. They needn’t be present in 
person in a marketplace, but they must 
have some means of knowing the course of 
prices, even if it is only by telegraph or in 
a trade paper. A second is that the market 
is open to any would-be buyer or seller. 
The third, and most important, is that 


‘prices aré free to move up and down without 


restraint. If prices are controlled, the mar- 
ket is destroyed and buyers and sellers then 
turn to a black market. 

Market prices constantly adjust supply to 
demand. If there is too much supply, buy- 
ers back away until the price drops. If it 
drops too low, buyers come in again, but 
suppliers drop out. This keeps the goods 
moving from where they can be most cheap- 
ly produced, to where they are most wanted. 
Free prices work as a valve, or governor, on 
production and consumption. 


| 
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To date, 663 areas—comprising all or part 
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In contrast, when prices are controlled, 
supply and demand promptly get out of ad- 
justment. We have had plenty of examples 
of this in recent years. During the war, the 
price of such things as sugar was held down 
by Government control. The result was to 
discourage and slow down supply, but to 
increase demand. This led to a shortage, 
which led to rationing. 

On the other hand many farm prices have 
been held up in recent years by Government 
action. The result has been to stimulate 
production, but to discourage consumption. 
This has led to billions of dollars’ worth of 
surpluses, which eat up storage charges and 
finally have to be given away or “dumped” 
abroad, at prices even lower than they might 
have brought in a free market. : 


FREE COMPETITION 


Free markets imply free competition. The 
two are really one and the same thing. Com- 
petition must be unobstructed by attempts 
at monopoly, conspiracy, or restraint of 
trade, with or without Government blessing. 

The Sherman Antitrust Act of 1890 pro- 
hibited conspiracies to restrain trade, and 
monopolies—or “attempts to monopolize.” 

Many people assume that it is vigilant en- 
forcement of this act that makes American 
business competitive. But this is so only 
in the same way that policemen keep us 
honest. 

Free competition is one of the heritages of 
the American economy. It was one of the 
goals of the Founding Fathers. Monopolies 
and trade restraints, imposed on the Ameri- 
can colonists, were one of the principal 
causes of the Revolution. 

And Americans have always had more faith 


in open “hard” competition than Europeans. 


This is still so today. 
HORSE-AND-BUGGY COMPETITION 

Competition has been increasing in this 
country for 150 years. It has increased par- 
ticularly with every advance in communica- 
tion and transportation. Each of these has 
widened the markets to include more and 
more sellers as well as more and more buyers. 

At first, competition was slow. Markets 
were local. In frontier communities, mo- 
nopoly of a sort was inevitable. There was 
* only one cobbler, one blacksmith and one 
general store, just as in some towns today 
there is only one movie and one weekly 
newspaper. Goods didn’t move far. Perhaps 
the first important competition was that of 
the early traveling peddlers, cobblers and 
‘tinsmiths. 

It was turnpikes, canals, steamboats, and 
railroads that first widened markets and 
spread competition. The new manufactur- 
ing companies began to send around “drum- 
mers” who traveled by rail from city to city 
and ‘“‘beat the drum” for their employers’ 

. Then came the mail-order houses 
and the department stores. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS TRIES MONOPOLY 


From 1860 to 1900, mills and factories were 
springing up all over the northeastern 
United States. The leading growth industry 
was steel, using the new Bessemer process. 
But scores of other industries were growing 
rapidly out of the handicraft stage, through 
invention and machinery, into a heavily 
competitive stage. One of these was can- 
making. 

-As the competition in these industries got 
tougher and rougher, it often threatened to 
wipe out profits altogether. Even railroads 
sometimes cut. tariffs competitively to the 
point of bankruptcy. Members of many 
industries tried to put a stop to this stren- 
uous price competition. They used various 
devices. The most popular was to set up a 
“trust,” controlled by a small board of direc- 
tors, into which competitors would put the 
controlling stocks of their own companies, 

To cope with this, Congress passed the 
Sherman Act in 1890. But there was little 
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for enforcement, and in 1897 the 
Supreme Court made the now strange- 
sounding decision that a monopoly in pro- 
duction was not necessarily a monopoly in 
sale and distribution. This seemed to give a 
green light to another anticompetitive de- 
vice—the putting together of competitors 
into a single company. But 1901 scores of 
such combinations were put together, with 


names such as National Biscuit Co., Inter- 


national Lead, United Shoe Machinery, 
United States Steel, 
These companies combined from 60 to 90 


percent of the manufacturing capacity in 


their respective industries. The American 
Can Co., for instance, had 90 percent—and 
many of the canmaking firms who sold out 
to it promised not to go back into the busi- 
ness for 15 years. 

When the historic smoke had cleared, it 
showed few successes among the expensive 
attempts at monopoly. Within 20 years it 
was obvious that competition could not be 
so abruptly choked down. Some of these 
companies kept on trying to restrain trade, 
and were broken up by the courts. Of the 
others, many failed financially. The rest, 
including American Can, survived to rank 
among the Nation’s most successful corpora- 
tions. But they did so only by efficiency 
and first-class management, and by trying 
to Keep ahead of the competition, not to 
restrain it. The supposed benefits of monop- 
oly proved a mirage. Even the successful 
survivors rapidly lost ground to competitors, 
and ended up with 25 to 40 percent of the 
business, instead of 70 to 90 percent. 

COMPETITION IN NEW DIMENSIONS 

In the last 25 years, competition in Amer- 
ican industry has intensified far beyond any- 
thing known in the 19th century. There 
have been several causes for this. 

1. Competition between industries. Years 
ago, competition was still largely inside par- 
ticular industries. Cotton mills competed 


with cotton mills, steel mills with steel mills, 


and can manufacturers among themselves. 


But in this century, the progress of the 
industrial arts has swept like a rising tide 
over these industry compartments. Cotton 
competes with synthetic fibers. Oil and nat- 
ural gas compete with coal. Steel competes 
with aluminum, copper, plastics, and cement. 
You can have your house built of wood, 
metal, composition, plastics, or prestressed 
concrete. No manufacturer knows where the 
competition may come from next. 

Even legal monopolies have lost ground to 
this interindustry competition. The tele- 
graph Has lost to the telephone and ‘the air- 
mail, the streetcar to the bus and the private 
car; and the railroad to the highway truck 
and the commercial airline. 

2. Research and development: The inven- 
tions of the 19th century came out of wood- 
sheds and workshops. In 1928 American in- 
dustry spent only $100 million on research 
and development. By 1945 it was spending 
9 times as much, and by 1959, 45 times as 
much. Research and development is a 
fighting competitive weapon that may be 
used both defensively and offensively. As 
defense, it protects a company from tech- 
nological surprise. As offense, it may lead 
a company into entirely new territory. For 
it follows no conventional industry lines. 
Thus Canco’s research and development may 
easily get into some other industry’s field. 
And somebody else’s research and develop- 
ment may get into American Can Co.’s field. 

Also, manufacturing methods have im- 
proved to where it is sometimes said that 
“anybody can make anything.” 
World War IIT Canco made torpedoes and 

pes. Today it could doubtless make 
textiles, missiles, or motors. But by the same 
token, there is no telling what firms might 
in 10 years learn to make cans. There are 
no longer any sheltered industries. It is no 


and American Can. 


During 
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longer of important advantage to be a big 
fish in a small pond. 

3. Discretionary income: Fifty years ago, 
most families had to to house, clothe, 
and feed themselves. They had little dis- 
cretion in their budgets, and most manu- 
facturing competition was in supplying these 
families with the necessities of life. But 
today’s working families can afford a wide 
range of purchases beyond the bare neces- 
sities. So manufacturers of such varied 
things as garbage disposal units, hi-fi and 
stereo, camping equipment, outboard motors, 
and do-it-yourself kits, are all in competi- 
tion for these discretionary dollars. They 
are also in competition with the savings 
bank. 

4. Nonprice competition: As the Ameri- 
can-standard of living has risen, American 
business has turned more and more to pro- 
viding something over and above standard 
goods at the lowest possible prices. To 
straight price competition it has added com- 
petition in quality, service, reliability, di- 
versity of product, packaging, and so on. 
This adds a further dimension to competi- 
tion. 


GOVERNMENT RESTRAINTS OF TRADE 


The American free economy started as a 
revolt agains monopolies and other restraints 
on competition. And through the decades 
re competition has naturally become more 

een. | 

But history shows that monopolies and re- 
straints of trade have a strong appeal. They 
are the framework of most economic systems 
outside ours. They are turned to, particu- 
larly, when the competition gets severe. 

I have related how American business 
“tried to restrain its own competition around 
the turn of the century—and how the at- 
tempt wasn’t successful. In the 1980’s Ameri- 
cans again turned toward restraints on com- 
petition. This time it was with the support 
of Government, and it was more permanent 
in its effects. 

In the beginning, it was partly the doing 
of business itself. As the great depression 
deepened in 1931, business groups appealed 
to President Hoover for some officially 
protected system of holding prices. He re- 
fused. But in 1933 this idea became te 
germ of the National Recovery Act. NRA 
exempted business groups from the Sherman 
Antitrust Act if they would sign code agree- 
ments with the Government on minimum 
prices and wages. 

NRA was thrown out by the Supreme 
Court in 1935, and by that time was break- 
ing down anyway, as individualist business- 
men refused to toe the price lines. But the 
spirit of controls was in the air. During the 
long hard times of the 1930’s, Congress ex- 
tended the force of Government to many 
programs to protect various groups in the 
country from the force of free competition. 

These programs worked precisely contrary 
to the spirit of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
What the antitrust laws.made it illegal to 
do, these laws made it illegal not to do. 

Today two major results are clear. One 
is that one such restraint of trade leads polit- 
ically to another. When one group has 
protection, another wants it. And so, just as 
without Government protection, restraints 
of trade eventually defeat themselves, so 
with Government protection, they multiply. . 

The other obvious result is that such Gov- 
ernment-enforced’ programs to hold up 
prices, continually raise as many problems 
as they seem to solve. The Government 
spends billions, with one hand to buy up 
useless production, and with the other to 


‘pay producers not to produce. 


In brief, a nation that turns to using its 
government to protect certain groups from | 
the hardships of competition, is like an 
alcoholic, for whom “one drink is too much, | 
and a thousand drinks are not enough.” The 
process is a one-way street. Such protection 


be 
| 
> 
| 
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creates vested interests against the rest of 


-the community. If everybody were pro- 
—— adventure and competition would 
end. So would progress. 


New Frontier Is Caving in Economy of 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS» 
HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
the following article by Henry J. Taylor 
which appeared in the Columbus Citi- 
zen-Journal for the attention of the 
Members: 

New Frontier Is Cavinc tv EcONOMY OF 
| UNITED STATES 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The New Frontier is by any reasonable 
definition a labor-socialist government, and 
it is teaching us in three easy lessons how 
to cave in the economy of the United States. 

Lesson 1: Irresponsible spending that 
whirls inflation through the whole struc- 
ture like a centrifugal pump. It is down- 
right silly to debate the ultimate results in 
the face of the long-term Soviet threat to 
us and no amount of economic doubletalk 
can spare us from these unless the reckless 
folly is checked. 

Only a healthy America can be a helping 
if such a performance is 


known finale of alibis and excuses on a par 
with that of the man who said he did not 
know the gun was loaded. 

Lesson 2: Veiled or open attacks on the 
profit needs of industry and the funda- 
mental -workings of the entire free enterprise 
system. This is a lesson in how to cure 
heart trouble by extracting the patient’s 
heart and throwing it away. 

In President Kennedy’s recent 12-page let- 
ter telling the steel industry his idea about 
prices, the risk for, and trend of, profits is 
brushed off like a pigmy at a pole vault. 
This vital factor in industrial life, and 


therefore in employment, is twisted to fit the 


welfare-state fantasy that higher wages al- 
Ways can be paid from “profits,” as if profits 
are guaranteed and automatic. That this 
cannot be done is certain because it is im- 
possible. The President shows no ee 

e en- 


good? In simple truth, this is the voice 
of Walter Reuther and the other Fabian 
Socialists who dominate the New Frontier. 

Yet, the Government takes in taxes more 
than half the profit of all corporations, and 
spends it. Who is to pay the New Frontiers- 
men’s bills when they apply to business the 
old frontiersmen’s idea that “the only good 
Indian is a dead Indian.” 

If our free competitive enterprise is weak- 
ened, our most effective weapon in the cold 
war is sabotaged, our biggest advantage lost, 
and the whole balance of world power is 
tilted to the side of the Communists. 

- Im our economy the Government can only 

create the surrounding conditions. The 
people must create the wealth. Therefore, 
our Government must not only at times lend 
its powerful support to our economic sys- 
tem but must be equally sure that it does 
not crush those individual and corporate 
efforts that are the only source of wealth 
and security. 
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That it is easy to be generous with an- 
other’s goods was a proverb even in the days 
of Rome. And the political chant of “soak 
the rich” as a lure for votes, designed to 
gain love among the uninformed, is as old 
as the invention of the soapbox itself. But 
there is only one real question in today’s 


‘ time of terrible peril: Is this the way to keep 


America prosperous and strong? 

Lesson 3: A “you scratch my back and I’ll 
scratch yours” alliance with the Nation’s 
trade unions, which unbalances the economy 
and helps price products out of the market 
both here and abroad. Again, the roots of this 
are political. They are bedded in the 18 or 
20 industrial areas where the union leaders’ 


political strength put the New Frontiersmen 


in power and is needed again to win the 
next election. This represents an exchange 
of commitments and results in class legisla- 
tion and a flagrant favoring of the organ- 
ized element. It is, in fact, a coalition be- 
tween the unions and the New Frontier fully 
as binding as in Britain under the labor- 
socialist government, even though all par- 
ticulars are not identical. 

This alliance and exchange of rewards 


from it is accepted by the New Frontiers- 


men, from the President on down, as being 
in the nature of the administration, and 
they proceed accordingly. Yet, an adminis- 
tration which did not run for election as a 
labor party or a socialist party and is in 
office by less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the majority has no mandate whatever for 
such performance. And for our Government 
to be captive in this way is as unsound as it 
is immoral. 


Who Represents You 0 Overseas and Why 
EXTENSION amg REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 16; 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, since 
Washington is a city of protocol, poli- 
tics, and precedents, it is understandable 
that certain rules of representative be- 
ve me Py should prevail both at home and 
abro 


In this connection, an editorial writer 


for the Omaha World-Herald, highly 
regarded Midwestern newspaper, has 
undertaken some independent research 
or has engaged in some subjective re- 
flection. In all events, whatever his pro- 
cedure for arriving at his conclusions, 
he has come up with an interesting ob- 
servation concerning the protocol now 
being followed by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration in determining who should rep- 
resent the interests of the United States 
in the various foreign conferences and 
meetings which appear to be occurring 
with increasing regularity. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp 
this editorial appraisal under the head- 
me! of “Why They Really Take Those 

ps.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tuey REALLY TAKE THOSE TRIPs 

We mean to check with Morrie Ryskind on 
the accuracy of our observation, but the 
way diplomacy is practiced in the Kennedy 
a seems to go something like 
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If the matter is important, the President 
flies to the scene. 

If it ig less important but he wants to 
pretend it is big stuff, he sends LYNDON 
JOHNSON. 

If it involves the simple chore of giving 
away billions, he sends Treasury Secretary 
Dillon. 

If the matter doesn’t amount to much, he 
sends Dean Rusk. 

If he just wants to get somebody out of 
the country so we all can have a breathing 
spell, he sends Chester Bowles or “Soapy” 
Williams. 


UNESCO Renounced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, es- 
tablished by an act of Congress, sup- 
posedly acts in an advisory capacity to 
the U.S. delegations to the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO and to the US. 
Government in matters relating to 
UNESCO. 

However, the views expressed by one 
member of the Commission, in submit- 
ting his resignation, cast serious doubt 
as to whether few members are, in fact, 
ever called upon to give their advice. 


In a letter to Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, dated September 6, 1961, Mr. John 
M. Larson, of Washington, D.C., explains 
in detail his reasons for resigning from 
his appointment to membership on the 
Commission. Also, he offers some rather 
revealing observations about UNESCO 
itself. 

I believe the views expressed by Mr. 
Larson should be made public, and I 
include his letter to Secretary Rusk as 
part of my remarks. I commend it to 
the attention of my colleagues: . 

WASHINGTON, D.C., September 6, 1961. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: On September 2, 
1959, I was, upon the recommendation of the 
executive board of the Association of Inter- 
national Relations Clubs, appointed to the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO (the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization). I was to fill the un- 
expired term of my predecessor and like him 
I was informally to represent the Association 
of International Relations Clubs, one of the 
sixty voluntary organizations which have 
been invited to accept membership on the 
Commission. 

In good faith I accepted the appointment 
because I felt that the position would afford 
opportunity for constructive participation in 
meetings and activities of the Commission, 
its committees and its regional and/or na- 
tional conferences. [I also thought that it 
would provide experience through associa- 
tion and close working relationships with 
members of the Commission and the 
UNESCO Relations Staff of the Department 
of State. I had hoped that through frequent 


genuine value to deliberations of the Com- 


| mission and one or more of its committees. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
healthy, so is potassium cyanide. The New 
Prontiersmen are simply racing toward a 
terprisers’ reward is ignored. For whose 
Bi and active service I might give assistance | 
and possibly contribute something of 
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I have been a member of the Commission 
for approximately 2 years and I can state 
my general impression in these*few words— 
increasing disappointment and discourage- 
ment at the disparity between words and 
deeds. This disparity is noticeable in the 
use which the UNESCO Relations Staff 
makes of the Commission member (not vice 
versa) and in UNESCO literature which con- 
tains information and claims regarding the 
functions, OBgehace< projects, and activities 
of UNESCO. 

The. constitution’ of UNESCO adopted in 
London on November 16, 1945, makes pro- 


- vision in article III for the following organs 


of this international organization: General 
Conference, Executive Board, Secretariat. In 
article VII it also provides for “national co- 
operating bodies” or “national commissions” 
to be established within member states. 
These organizations were to be composed of 
persons from the national and local govern- 
ments and from principal institutions within 
member states, which governments and in- 
stitutions were to be invited to work closely 
with UNESCO on educational, scientific and 
cultural matters relating to the “establish- 
ment of peace in the minds of men.” 
Public Law 565, the enabling act which 
gave life to the U.S. National Commission, 
makes provision for the U.S. representatives 
to the General Conference of UNESCO in 
Paris, for funds for the National Commission 
and its composition and functions, and for 
the cash contributions to be made annually 
by the United States. The law is complex 
but its essence (in addition to the authoriza- 
tion for annual appropriationsf lies in two 
brief statements: Section 1 which authorizes 
the President of the United States to accept 


membership for the United States in 


UNESCO; and the final sentence in section 
3 which reads, ‘“‘The Department of State is 
authorized to provide the necessary Sec- 
retariat for the Commission.” This Sec- 
retariat is an office of the Department of 
State with the title “UNESCO Relations 
Staff.” 

While you are undoubtedly familiar with 
this legislation, I am summarizing portions 
of it in order to make the following point: 
While much effort is made to give each Na- 
tional Commission member “the feeling” 
that his participation is meaningful and ef- 
fective, and indeed that he or someone who 
has been similarly appointed can eventually 
assist actively in deciding matters of policy, 
in reality the National Commission member 
is designedly as ineffective as possible. This 
impotent position can be realized when one 
studies the organizational and functional 
structures of UNESCO, the National Com- 
mission, and the UNESCO Relations Staff, 
Also, it can be felt that when one tries to 
participate and make constructive contribu- 
tions. 

Being a resident of Washington, D.C., and, 
therefore, only a short distance from the 
Offices of the UNESCO Relations Staff and 
the conference rooms where many meetings, 
discussions, and conferences normally are 
conducted, I have been available for service 
at all times. Even though I made known 
such availability (volunteering to serve at 
any time), I was invited to no discussions 
or conferences and only on one occasion was 
I invited to attend a meeting. I was anxious 


‘and eager to attend and participate in any 


meetings, discussions, and conferences—no 
matter what the subject; however, notices or 
invitations were not extended to me—a 
member of the Commission. Quite often I 
read or heard of such events only at a later 
date. 

My experience and observations while in 
attendance at a meeting of the Technical 


‘Committee on Social Science, normally an 


annual meeting, were rather illuminating. 
The proceedings indicated unusually de- 
tailed preparations and the control and di- 


rection of the meeting rested in the hands 
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of the UNESCO Relations Staff, with over- 
bearing assistance and voice from persons 
not known to me to be members of the 
Commission. I gained the impression that 
a Commission member of the Committee was 
merely an observer who would be called upon 
to approve the measures presented to the 
Committee by strangers. 

At this point I should like to ies the 
more pertinent portions of my letter, dated 
August 1, 1961, which I submitted to the 
Executive Director of the Association of In- 
ternational Relations Clubs, and in which 
I notified him that I could not in good faith 
remain as the representative on the U.S, Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO: 

“WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 1, 1961. 
“Mr. IRWIN S. KERN, 
Executive Director, Association of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs, New York, N.Y. 

“DeaR IRWIN: I received the distinct im- 
pression that Commission mémbers were ‘to 
be seen and not heard;’ that is, that is was 
their job to be at the beck and call of the 
Secretariat of the National Commission but 
not to try to do too much; that, in fact, the 
Secretariat had become master instead of 
servant of the National Commission. I say 
‘become’ in spite of the evidence that from 
UNESCO’s inception the Secretariat of the 
National Commission was designed to govern 
the National Commission. In this connec- 
tion see Public Law 565, section 3 (last sen- 
tence), wherein it is stated that the Depart- 
ment of State will provide the necessary 
Secretariat for the National Commission. 
(Public Law 565 can be found in a pamphlet 
issued by the U.S. National Commission en- 
titled ‘Basic Documents.’) 

“I am not resigning merely because I am 
in disagreement with the Commission, for 
I also agree with you that one should not 
leave an organization because of disagree- 
ment but should try to stay and change 
things. This reaction was, in fact, my first 
one when a good many months ago I first 
became aware of those ‘things’ which have, 
after much study and thought, led to my 
resignation. My reasons for feeling that I 
cannot in good conscience remain a member 
of the National Commission have their roots 
in UNESCO’s philosophical foundations and 
orientation, its structure and functions and 
the purposes of the various national com- 
missions. When all is said and done, it be- 
comes apparent to a member of the National 
Commission that UNESCO is structured from 
the top and designed to give one the appear- 
ance of effective participation and, there- 
fore, no matter how sincerely one of the 
members of the Commission attempts to 
change things, his efforts are destined to 
failure because in reality the organization 
is so set up that Commission members, un- 
less allowed by those in charge, are kept 
as ineffective as possible. 


“Yours sincerely, 
JOHN M. Larson.” 


With respect to UNESCO literature, it has 
very little substance, and what little it does 
have appears cvertly or covertly to be slanted 
away from the spiritual and political beliefs 
and traditions of the United States of Amer- 
ica toward the sterile conceptions of a nebu- 
lous one world government or federation 


which is to be built upon atheistic founda- 


tions. For instance, I received the distinct 


impression as I read much of it that inter- 


national understanding was being equated 
with responsibility and loyalty to a world 
community conceived in the spirit of the 
Charter of the United Nations. Furthermore, 
a good number of the UNESCO publications 
which came into my possession appear to be 
prepared consciously so as to create confu- 
sion, diversion, and distraction in the minds 
of the readers. I found grave errors of omis- 
sion and distortions of perspective with re- 
spect to historical trends and events and to 
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the growth and development of certain ideas. 
For these reasons it is important to analyze 
what UNESCO does not present and pro- 
claim, as well as what it does present and 
proclaim, in order to gain an understanding — 
of what its aims are. 

Activities and programs of UNESCO, the 
UNESCO relations staff and the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO cause one to ex- 
pend efforts and energy needlessly in support 
of an independent international agency 
which lacks in authority, power, and general 
relevancy to real problems, when such efforts - 
and energy should be expended upon local, 
State, and National institutions and govern- 
ments, all of which are far more reliable,. 
better equipped, and regen to the 
people. 

I must confess that I was quite disturbed 
to learn that UNESCO literature was being 
disseminated by the U.S. Information Agency. 
I strongly oppose any such activity and urge 
that responsible officials of the Department 
of State take the steps necessary to preclude 
any such activity. 

Peoples today are interested in achieving 
some sort of peaceful solution to the conflicts 
present in the world. The question is: On 
what foundation will the edifice of peace be 
built? UNESCO claims to supply this foun- 
dation but when its claims are investigated 
they are found to be empty as well as a con- 
venient cover of propaganda for its real 
activities. 

The foundations of UNESCO are atheistic 
and materialistic. For it, man is the high- 
est product of nature rather than one cre- 
ated in the image and likeness of God. This 
view of God and man dictates UNESCO’s 
methods and can be seen in them. Rather 
than being genuinely concerned with the 
intellectual and moral development of men 
through education, UNESCO makes cynical 
use of those whom it professes to be serving 
and helping; rather than assisting people 
to grow and accept responsibility, UNESCO 
preys upon those with whom it comes in 
contact and is more than glad to assume 
covertly or overtly all responsibility. 

UNESCO is as synthetic creation—an in- 
dependent international specialized agency, 
enjoying autonomy, responsibility only to 
itself and existing upon the cash contribu- 
tions received from member states. The 
U.S. National Commission pur- 
portedly responsible to the erican people 
and guided by the efforts of citizens serving 
on it, is a Commission carefully instructed 
and led by UNESCO, the UNESCO relations 
staff, and a relatively small number of mem- 
bers of the Commission. It operates in such 
manner as to distract those members who 
wish to act upon the real issues at hand 
and to entice them into diffusing their en- 
ergies into a vacuum. 

‘There appears to be little prospect for a 


‘member to originate, present, and gain ac- 


ceptance of his proposals; and, for a member 
to lend his support in hopes of so doing 
is to engage in self-deception. Since there 
is very little else for him to do except me- 
chanically to accept and disseminate UN- 
ESCO’s empty slogans, he can make more 
effective use of his time and talents else- 
where; for mechanical acceptance and dis- 
semination of these slogans, no matter how 
appealing they might be, are worthless en- 
deavors which do not'relieve one of respon- 
sibilities and obligations to his community, 
State, Nation, and church. 

Therefore, I am constrained to resign from 
my appointment to membership on the US. 
National Commission for UNESCO, effective 
upon date of this statement of resignation 
dated September 6, 1961, and I do hereby re- 
quest that your records do indicate resigna- 


tion on such date. 


Yours sincerely, — 
Joun M. Larson. 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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Significance of Labor to U.S. Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


| OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, earlier 
this month observances of Labor Day 
elicited new thought-provoking evalu- 
ations of the significant role of labor in 
our country’s progress. 

The event offered an opportunity also 
to create a greater understanding, ap- 
preciation of, and respect for the unique, 

le role of workers—and of 
work itself—to the Nation’s progress. 

Fortunately, my home State of Wis- 
consin has benefited, not only from an 
ample, capable labor force, but also for 
the most part from realistic, responsible, 
hard-working, forward-looking leader- 


ship. 

Recently the La Crosse Union Herald 
published a Labor Day message by offi- 
cials of the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO, 
including George A. Haberman, presi- 
dent; John W. Schmitt, vice president; 
and George W. Hall, secretary-treasurer. 
Reflecting upon problems and challenges 
confronting not only our workers, but 
all Americans, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the message printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wisconsin Strate AFL-CIO—GeorceE A. Ha- 
BERMAN, PRESIDENT; JOHN W. SCHMITT, 
Vice PRESIDENT; AND GEORGE W. HALL, 
SEcRETARY-TREASURER 
Once again on labor’s great annual holi- 

day, it-is time to pause and take stock of 

ourselves, our achievements, our goals, and 
our challenges. The past year has not been 

@ pleasant one for the average worker or his 

family. The recession which struck our 

economy with such force a year ago is far 
from over. Unemployment is still far too 
high as thousands of newcomers to the job 
markets compete with the thousands of 
older workers idled by no fault of their own. 

Here in Wisconsin, we have been hard hit 
as our heavy machinery areas found them- 
selves in the labor surplus area and these 
cold statistics were transformed into thou- 
sands Of individual cases of hardship and 
suffering. 

If we look closely at the reasons behind 
these mass layoffs, we can find cause for 
alarm and anxiety for the glaring fact 


from this unhappy picture is that . 


many of the jobs from which workers were 
laid off have simply vanished—disappeared, 
gone forever. 

For many years the organized labor move- 
ment of this country has been sounding 4 


grim warning that automation was becom-. 


ing an even greater peril and that the entire 
economy would be honeycombed with weak 
spots as more and more wage earners found 
their source of income dried up. 

The average American worker has not 
asked for too much—a decent income to pro- 
vide a modest living for himself and his 
family—an opportunity to put in a fair day's 
work for a fair day’s pay. 

But now it appears as if even this oppor- 
tunity has been taken from mounting thou- 
sands of this group. Not a day passes but 
we read of some new labor-saving device or 
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automatic machine or complex robot whose 
inventor boasts will displace human workers. 

Labor does not object to labor-saving de- 
vices as such. It does not oppose techno- 
logical changes which if properly applied, 
can and should result in more leisure for the 
great bulk of our citizenry. 

But labor does insist that the rights and 
dignity of the individual human being 
should be placed ahead of huge temporary 
profits to be made by a shortsighted indus- 
try through the use of automation without 
any thought to the welfare of the displaced 
worker. 

The year 1961 has brought the problem 
of the displaced worker into the sharpest 
focus it has ever been as a result of the re- 
cession and the disappearing forever of 
many jobs. The year 1961 has shown that 
the warnings of labor about the effects of 
automation have gone unheeded by industry 
and Government. 


Drastic action is imperative on two fronts 


and that action must begin at once. 
First, workers laid off must be given ade- 
quate unemployment benefits for as long as 


they are genuinely in need. Second, a greatly | 


accelerated training program must be put 
into effect to teach workers new skills or to 
adapt their old skills to related—and still 
existing—crafts. And, of course, labor’s long- 
standing goals of shorter workdays and 
shorter workweeks must be employed at no 
loss of earnings. 

There has been much talk and many vague 
promises about what must be done. The 
time for talk is over. The time for action 
is here. 

On a broader front, labor today is 
deeply concerned with the bleak interna- 
tional situation and the growing storm 
clouds. As the largest single segment of 
our economy, workers have the biggest stake 
in the maintaining of international peace 
as well as a prosperous domestic front. The 
loyalty and the patriotism of the organized 
labor movement during previous wars has 


been as unquestioned as it has been com- 


plete and all out. Likewise, its support and 
backing for a strong fearless stand by our 
Government for what it believes right fol- 
lows in its historical tradition. Labor is 
cognizant of its responsibilities and duties— 
both to its country and to its members— 
and it will continue to uphold those princi- 
ples of freedom and democracy despite the 
threats and machinations of those who would 
destroy our way of life. 

Labor has a tremendous challenge ahead of 
it as we point toward Labor Day of 1962. We 
must keep our economy strong and healthful 
and we must be ever alert for those 
dangers—apparent and hidden—which 


threaten not only our labor movement but 


our great country as well. We must con- 
tinue our fight to protect our members, their 
jobs, their opportunities to share in those 
technological improvements which are in- 
creasing our Nation’s wealth. We must fight 
to win new gains on the social front—ade- 
quate health care for our aged, better social 
security, higher minimum wage, more educa- 
tional opportunities, and as stressed earlier 
unemployment pay and new training pro- 
grams for our displaced workers. 

And, in addition, we must work to keep 
America strong—strong against her enemies 
within and without—enemies who would 
foist their isms, their hatreds, and their des- 
potism on us. We must guard against the 
extreme right, such as the John Birchers 
and against the extreme left, such as the 
Communists. 

Yes, on this Labor Day, 1961, organized 
labor faces a great challenge—a challenge 
to be the leader in a greater, stronger, safer, 
and more prosperous America. 

We are confident we are equal to tha 
challenge. 


September 16 


Our Strength Still Depends Upon > 
Sound Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the big 
spenders.and social planners look for- 
ward to the budget for the next fiscal 
year, it may be well to heed the warning 
in the following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal concerning the necessity 


of preserving a sound dollar as a basic. 


feature of our economic strength: 
: THE SINEWS OF STRENGTH 


On the eve of World War I the annual ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
amounted to less than a billion dollars, $735 
million to be exact. That war lifted them to 
a peak of $18.5 billion, which is to say they 
were multiplied almost 25 times. 

On the eve of World War II the Govern- 
ment’s annual expenditures amounted to $9 
billion. That war multiplied them more 
than tenfold, to a peak of $98 billion. 

What would happen to the Government’s 
budget in the event of a modern war is any- 
body’s guess. But merely a tenfold increase 
of the present budget would mean an annual 


cost of $877 billion, and in a war against so 


formidable a foe as Soviet Russia even this 


astronomical figure might be beggared by 


the event. 

Indeed, it is plainly evident that without 
an actual war the necessary buildup of our 
defenses will continue to add unmeasured 
billions to the Govérnment’s cost. Some $6 


billion have been added this year alone, with 


more already in sight for next year. 

These figures are not noted just to raise 
a specter of higher taxes or of more infla- 
tion, although it should be evident to any- 
one that we face the prospect of one or the 
other, or both. Nor will there be any objec- 
tion in these columns to spending what we 
must to safeguard the country. That is 
the Nation’s first priority. 

But the figures from our past two great 
wars are a reminder that one of the sinews 
of war is the reserve a nation has to meet 
the demands that a great war thrusts upon 
it. 

Neither in 1916 nor in 1941 did the United 
States gird itself without strain. We had 
to multiply our taxes and, even so, see the 
dollar erode as the Government found itself 
unable to meet the whole cost out of taxes 
and was forced therefore to resort to infla- 
tion. The country was, however, able to 
multiply its taxes because its taxes were 
low. It was able to absorb large quantities 
of inflation because the dollar, on the eve 
of each of these wars, was both stable and 
sound. 

How much, today, can we multiply taxes? 
Our very lowest rates take some 20 percent 
of the poorest man’s labor. The taxes on 
the richest man cannot be increased very 
much when the rate is already 91 percent. 

How much new strain, today, can the US. 
dollar absorb when the Government finds 
itself unable, even with confiscatory rates, 


-to raise the sums it will need to raise for 


any kind of modern war? At home we 
tread such a narrow line that a few cents- 
an-hour increase in the pay of auto or steel 
workers raises fears of a wage-price spiral. 
Abroad, the dollar is in such low estate that 


the shift of a few millions in our gold re- 


serves sends nervous chills all over the 
world. 
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This is the real penalty of our past finan- 
cial imprudence. It is not that the easy 
spending, and the flirtation with a little 
inflation, by themselves threaten to wreck 
the country. This is a big, rich country, 
and it can take an awful lot of mismanage- 
ment. But as with any family, the penalty 
of living it up is a lesser ability to meet the 
shock of new crises. 

What is past, regrettably, may be past un- 
doing. But now that the President and his 
aides are at work on the next budget they 
had better face the future honestly. It is 
precisely because national defense is the first 
priority, and because we can see the weight 
of that burden, that the other burdens must 
be reduced. 

Let us pass over completely any argument 


about whether the huge spending of the Fed- : 


eral Government on nondefense items, pres- 
ent, and proposed, goes for desirable things. 
However desirable any such projects may 
seem to even the most liberal politicians, they 
are of second priority. What in other times 
might be debated by philosophy must now 
yield to necessity. | 

That necessity is a hard and lean economy 
in nondefense spending. We cannot con- 
tinue to have everything at once. If we try, 
we will sap one of our main sinews of 


strength. 


Dr. William J. Burns, Chairman of the 
Oratorical Contest Committee of the 
American Legion, Department of New 
York 


EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the privilege of extending re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD affords us the opportunity, 
from time to time, to pay tribute to men 
and women of our country who con- 
tribute materially to our way of life. 

Today, I should like to pay such a 
tribute to Dr. William J. Burns, of Al- 
bany, N.Y., who is serving his 18th year 
as chairman of the Oratorical Contest 
Committee of the American Legion, De- 
partment of New York. 

On two occasions, during the last 8 
years, the New York Department winner 
has gone on to become the national 
champion. This year the national 
champion is Robert J. O’Connell of St. 
Helena’s High School in the Bronx. 
There were 350,000 high school students 
in this year’s event. 

Dr. Burns wrote to me and asked that 
some reference to the accomplishment of 
young Mr. O’Connell be inserted in the 
REcoOrRD, which I am happy to do. 

“We are, of course, real proud of our 
new national champion,” he wrote. 

I am very sure that the young man in 
question will forgive me if I startle the 


man who wanted to honor him by in- 


serting in the REcorp that we, in Albany, 
“are real proud of Dr. Burns.” 
Countless hours of his time have been 
consumed during the last 18 years in 
helping these young people and, through 
them, the Nation. I think Dr. Burns is 
typical of so many quiet, hardworking 
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American citizens who give of themselves 


without blare of drums or sound of 
bugles, happy in the satisfaction of doing 
something for others. 

Mr. Speaker, we need desperately these 
days young Americans who not only 
think straight but who are articulate 
enough to impress their sound thinking 
upon others. 

The American Legion has reason to 
be proud of its annual speaking contest. 
Incidentally, the 1941 national winner 
was Senator FranK CuuRcH of Idaho. 

But, the Legion knows that its pro- 
gram is brilliantly successful because its 
managers include fine Americans like Dr. 
Burns. He has served his country well, 
in war and in peace. I am proud that he 
is a citizen of my hometown. 


Hon. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz 


HON. ‘CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MACHRO- 
wicz] for his outstanding contribution to 
our legislative processes during the past 
decade. 

His keen mind, his penetrating judg- 
ment, and his skill as a legislator, have 
earned him the respect of his colleagues. 

Through his work on the important 
Committee on Ways and Means, he has 
contributed materially to the shaping 
of legislation in the field of taxation, 
foreign trade, and many other areas. 

But over and above his concern with 
issues falling within the jurisdiction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
‘THapD was always deeply interested in 
the whole range of problems affecting 
our domestic and foreign policies. In 
the latter area, our country’s relations 
with the people of Poland, and of other 
Communist-dominated countries, al- 
ways received his immediate and thor- 


ough attention. 


A person with so many and diverse 
interests, and such outstanding capa- 
bilities, will always leave an imprint of 
his personality and his efforts on legis- 
lation considered in these Halls. This 
our friend Tuap has done, and in doing 
so he has rendered a service to his dis- 
trict and to our entire Nation. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, that many of us 


will miss him after this session, when 


he will leave the Congress to become a 
member of the Federal bench. We real- 
ize however, that he will continue his 
career of public service in the judicial 
branch of our Government, and we are 
happy for him. 

I would like to congratulate TuHap on 
his appointment to a Federal judgeship, 
and to extend to him my best wishes for 
the future. I hope that he will come and 
visit us here from time to time, when his 
duties will permit him to do so. We will 
be glad to see him. 


A7337 
The ICC and the Public Interest in 
Railroad Merger Proceedings | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many Members of the Congress 
from all sections of the country in recent 
months have expressed themselves as 
being strongly opposed to pending rail- 
road merger proposals as they are being 
handled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Their remarks in the 


A Recorp have incorporated many state- 


ments which have originated with, and 
express the opposition of, shippers, local 


- communities, State public utility com- 


missions, organized labor, transportation 
experts, and other railroads. Some 
railroads have stated that, if present 
merger proposals are approved by the .- 
ICC, they will be adversely affected so 


_ severely that they will be forced into 


bankruptcy and vitally needed rail serv- 
ices would not survive. 

My own concern over the seriousness 
of the problem presented by the inade- 
quate protection of the public interest 
existing under the present national 
policy governing railroad mergers was 
first expressed last March when I intro- 
duced House Joing Resolution 355, a 
resolution to temporarily suspend the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve consolidations, 
unifications, or acquisitions of control 
of railroad properties: My purpose in — 
proposing this legislation was to give 
Congress time to take a new look at the 
problem in the light of the changed sit- 
uation which has come about since 1940, 
when the present law was adopted. 

It is certainly clear that many basic 
and fundamental changes have occurred 
in the railroad industry since Congress | 
last looked into this problem more than 
two decades ago and drastically amended 
the historic national policy with respect 


to railroad consolidations by placing the 


initiative for them solely in the hands 
of railroad management. Previously, — 
our national transportation policy had 
always made it clear that the public in- 
terest was paramount. Under the 
Transportation Act of 1920, there was a . 
clear requirement that railroad mergers 
should be. permitted only when they 
would promote the public interest, pre- 
serve competition and the existing routes 
of traffic, and, in general, strengthen the 
industry as a whole. Recent decisions 
of the ICC under the amended policy 
adopted in the Transportation Act of 
1940, however, show that the Commis- 
sion has not given adequate considera- 
tion to the adverse effects of mergers 
upon competing railroads. 

‘ One railroad which has been particu- 
larly outspoken against the way in which 
decisions on railroad consolidation pro- 
posals are being handled by the ICC is 
the New York Central, which formally | 
petitioned the Commission asking it to 
postpone action on pending merger pro- 


|| 
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posals until it had looked at their im- 
pact on the future of railroad service. 
This request, which seems to me to be so 
necessary an ingredient of any intelli- 
gent action to protect the public inter- 
est that it should have been undertaken 
as a fundamental first step by the Com- 
mission in developing its policy toward 
railroad mergers in general, was, I regret 
to say, rejected by the Commission on 
grounds that the present law neither re- 
pernaite to take such long- 
Yange view. 

Following the introduction of my reso- 
lution, which has since also been intro- 
duced in a similar form by several other 
Members of the House on both sides of 
the aisle, Chairman Oren Harris of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce asked the Commission 
to report upon it for the guidance of the 
Committee. Under date of May 4, 1961, 
JCC Chairman Everett Hutchinson re- 

plied setting forth the Commission’s 
views. This letter analyzed my resolu- 
- tion in detail, expressed opposition to it 
and then indicated that the Commission 
felt that the resolution was unnecessary 
because the timetable of the Commis- 
sion was such that its action on all but 
two pending merger applications most 
likely would not be completed “prior to 
the close of the second session of the 
present Congress in 1962.” Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s exact words were as follows: 

Considering the present status of the de- 
scrived applications, it is unlikely that a 
decision will be reached by the Commission 
_. prior to the close of the second session of 
the present Congress in 1962 upon any such 
applications, except possibly the two last 
mentioned involving the Lehigh Valley and 
thee Central of Georgia railway companies. 
Thus, it would appear that Congress will have 
adequate opportunity to review the situation 
before any of the major proposals may be 
made effective. 


Since House Joint Resolution 355 and 
the other similar resolutions propose to 
suspend the authority of the Commission 
to approve mergers until December 31, 
1962, it was implied that this timetable 
made such legislative action unnecessary 
because the ICC did not intend to S dake 
action on pending merger applications, 
with but two exceptions, until almost that 
time in any event. 

In the 4 months since Chairman 
Hutchinson expressed this view, however, 
the Commission has proceeded with its 
handling of the various merger applica- 
tions before it at what I can only describe 
as an almost frantic pace. One of the 
most shocking evidences of this was the 
Commission’s flat rejection of a request 
by the Antitrust Division of the U.S. 
Department of Justice for a few weeks 
additional time to prepare its case for the 
public interest in the Seaboard-Atlantic 
Coast Line Merger case. After several 
- months of field hearings and a record of 
hundreds of exhibits running to many 
millions of words, the Antitrust Division 
requested the Commission to grant it un- 
til 30 days after the last hearing closed to 
permit it to study this mass of evidence 
and file its statement and exhibits on 
behalf of the public. When it is remem- 
bered that the railroads seeking merger 
approval had spent several years in the 
preparation of their case, the request of 
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the Antitrust Division, as the agent of 
the general public, was extremely reason- 
able in my view, and clearly should have 
been granted. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mission turned down the Antitrust Divi- 
sion’s request and granted it only until 
June 5 to prepare its case. This, as the 
Antitrust Division told the Commission, 
was obviously too short a time to permit 
it to examine and analyze the mass of 
conflicting testimony and exhibits devel- 
oped at the field hearings. The result 
is that the record of this important pro- 
posed railroad merger—which involves 
the abandonment of more than a thou- 
sand miles of railroad track, the disrup- 
tion of the lives of thousands of people 
in scores of communities, and, as the 
Southern Railroad has charged in its 
statements in opposition, the creation 
of “a vast monopoly” of railroad service 
which will adversely affect many other 
railroads’ ability to compete—is now 
closed. | 

The Commission on other occasions 


recently has apparently shown a similar | 


indifference to the needs of adversely 
affected railroads and others for ade- 
quate time to prepare their case in the 
pending proceedings. I must therefore 
assume that such undue haste and lack of 
adequate concern for full development of 
the public interest viewpoint in opposi- 
tion to railroad mergers is a true reflec- 
tion of a basic ICC policy. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, there have 
been other new developments brought to 
light in connection with railroad mergers 
now pending before the Commission 
which cast further doubt upon the ade- 
quacy of Commission procedures at the 
present time. In his comments upon 
House Joint Resolution 355, Chairman 
Hutchinson in his letter of May 4, 1961, 
made the following comment concerning 
the resolution’s assertion that there is 


currently in progress a “struggle between | 


dominant regional railroad corpora- 
tions” to gain control of other such prop- 
erties without due regard for the public 
interest: 

To the extent it might imply that overt 
action has been taken by one or more rail- 
roads resulting in the power to control 
others, attention is called to the fact that 
the Transportation Act of 1940 greatly 
strengthened the powers of this Commission 
to investigate, either upon its own motion 
or upon complaint, any transaction which 
might result in the acquisition of control or 
the power to control one railroad by another, 
and its powers to enforce these provisions 
by ordering such action as necessary are ex- 
tremely broad. The Commission has been 
keenly aware of the increased interest of 
railroad officials in possible mergers and you 
may be sure that it will continue to keep 
informed of any situations which might 

beyond mere negotiation and dis- 
cussion into the realm of the power to con- 
trol in violation of section 5(4) of the act. 
If and when this occurs, or appears to have 
occurred, the Commission will not hesitate 
to act to prevent any unlawful control. 


This statement, which conveys the im- 
pression that the Commission is now 
diligently policing the stock purchases 


of various railroads, must, I think, also 


be questioned in view of the evidence 
which is now part of the official records 
of pending proceedings. The fact is that 
although, as Chairman Hutchinson says, 
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the ICC does have considerable powers 
to act to prevent illegal acquisition of 
control of one railroad by another, the 
record of the proceedings in both the 
Cc. & O.-B. & O. merger proposal and in 
the struggle between the Southern Pa- 


cific and Santa Fe for control of the 


Western Pacific shows that such illegal 
action has been going on, even at the 
very time Mr. Hutchinson’s letter was 
being written The Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice has made 
formal charges before the Commission 
in these two cases that the railroads in- 
volved have violated the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by actually acting to acquire 
control through stock ownership wéth- 
out first obtaining ICC approval as the 
law clearly requires. Although I am 
advised that the Commission is now con- 
sidering these alleged illegal activities, 
it certainly has been tardy in policing 
them. It is evident, too, from other re- 
ports of recent railroad stock purchases 
widely reported in the daily press that 
this provision of the law is being openly 
ignored by other railroads as_ they 


struggle to protect themselves in the | 


mad scrambling for railroad control be- 


tween rival financial interests which the 


current railroad merger movement has 
stimulated. 

All recent official studies point to the 
need for a great expansion of our trans- 
portation capacity over the coming de- 
cade, if the needs of the national econ- 
omy are to be met. No less responsible 
a group than the Corps of Army Engi- 


neers has estimated that the Nation will 


need at least double our present freight 
carrying capacity by 1980 and that it is 
probable that we will have to double 
this capacity again by the year 2000. 
With such warnings—quite different 
from those of the 1930 depression which 
shaped the thinking of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940—it seems clear to me 
that the time has come when we must 
reappraise our present policy of en- 
couraging a shrinkage of the Nation’s 


- railroad network through mergers as was 


advocated when an excess capacity 
existed temporarily in a depressed econ- 
omy more than 20 years ago. All the 
evidence now points to the fact that, 
rather than a contraction of transport 


capacity through mergers, we must act — 


swiftly to take steps to expand such 
capabilities if we are not to be caught 
dangerously short of adequate rail trans- 
portation within a comparatively few 
years. Moreover, we must remember 
that real shortages of rail capacity dur- 
ing World War II showed conclusively 
that, if the railroad mergers advocated 
in the 1930’s had been put into effect, 


our Nation would have had a near dis- 


astrous lack of rail capacity during the 
war years. 'Today’s tense international 


situation makes the lesson to be gained 


from this past experience all the more 
significant. 

For:these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not believe that we can allow the pres- 
ent clearly inadequate handling of the 
railroad merger problem under present 
law to drift much longer without doing 
irreparable harm to our national future. 
Because of the developments since my 
resolution was introduced, as I have 
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cited them here, I am now all the more 
convinced the need for immediate action 
by the Congress to protect the public in- 
terest in this vital matter. In order that 
the Congress may better understand the 
nature of the problems arising from the 
present railroad merger movement, I in- 
clude, under unanimous consent, the full 
text of House Joint Resolution 355 in 
the Recorp at this point as a conclusion 
to my remarks: 

Whereas under existing law the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does not have ade- 


quate authority to protect the public in- 


terest in the matter of consolidation, uni- 
fication, or acquisiion of control of railroad 
properties, since it is without power to make 
such developments conform to any pattern 
for the most efficient development of our 
national railroad network or to the long- 
range future needs of our Nation for eco- 
nomic expansion, national defense, and 
overall continuing transportation needs; and 

Whereas there is now an intensive strug- 
gle between dominant regional] railroad cor- 
porations to gain control of other strategic 
railroad properties in order to strengthen 
and extend their position in traffic inter- 
change and in access to traffic producing 
areas without consideration of the effects of 
the elimination of competition and curtail- 
ment of railroad services resulting from such 
consolidations, unifications, or acquisitions 
of control on the small and weaker railroads, 
or on the welfare and convenience of the 
general public, small business establish- 
ments, shippers and industries in the re- 


spective areas; and 


Whereas members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have been actively en- 
couraging consolidations, unifications, merg- 
ers, and acquisition of control on any basis, 
however fragmentary and without regard 
for their effect upon the long-range trans- 
portation needs of the Nation; and 

Whereas the Commission recently reject- 


- ed an appeal from the New York Central 


Railroad for a suspension of mergers until 


- it had undertaken a study to establish a 


proper pattern and policy for such unifica- 
tions and acquisitions of control that would 
adequately protect the competing railroads 
who are now being adversely affected, or are 
threatened with adverse effect, if the current 
unification process is allowed to proceed 
without proper planning in the public in- 
terest; and 

Whereas the comprehensive study of our 
national transportation problems which has 
just been completed by a special study group 


for the Senate Interstate Commerce Commit-. 


tee, while favoring further mergers in the 
industry, has nevertheless warned that the 
process should be halted temporarily until 
a proper overall plan is evolved lest irrep- 
arable damage be done to our existing rail-+ 
road network; and 

Whereas, consolidations, unifications, 
mergers, and acquisitions of control already 


‘accomplished and proposed reveal the prob- 


lems of greater difficulties for weaker rail- 
roads, elimination of competition for traffic, 
curtailments of railroad facilities in the re- 
spective areas, and a fragmentary, negative, 
and adequate approach to the necessity of 
adjusting our railroads to the needs of a 
dynamic, expanding economy: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to provide Congress with time to review 
the problems arising from the present rail- 
road merger movement, the authority of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to approve 
future consolidations, unifications, mergers, 
or acquisition of control of railroad corpora- 


tions is hereby suspended until December 31, 
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1962, and during this period of suspension 
of the Commission’s authority in this area, 
the operation of provisions of antitrust laws 
applicable to mergers or consolidations shall 
again be in full force and effect. | 


Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1962 
SPEECH 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 9169) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. ROUSH. -Mr. Chairman, the sup- . 


plemental appropriations bill which we 
passed yesterday contained an appro- 
priation to pay an award rendered by 
the Indian Claims Commission for the 
Miami Tribe of Indiana. Payment of 
this claim will satisfy the terms of a 
treaty made 107 years ago. There is no 
question but what this is a just and due 
claim against the Government. The In- 
dian Claims Commission, the U.S. court 
of appeals, and the U.S. Supreme Court 
have so directed. 

The Miami Indians of Indiana are now 
few in number. They reside as peace- 
ful, integrated citizens making contri- 
butions to the society of my district and 
the area surrounding it. I represent 
10 counties of Indiana, the finest farm- 
land in the world. All of my district 
once belonged to the Miami Indians 
Over a period of years, through severa’ 


treaties, the land was granted to the — 


U.S. Government. 
The claim which is finally settled in 
this appropriation represents final pay- 


ment of moneys granted in the treaty — 


of 1854. This treaty capitalized the an- 
nuity granted to the tribe by earlier 
treaties. In paying the debf, the Gov- 
ernment’s per capita allotments over 
the years fell short of the treaty price 
by the sum of this appropriation and 
grant. 

It seems unusual to many people that 
a representative from Indiana would 
have Indian constitutents. Indians are 
thought of as living in reservations out 
West. I am proud to have some 1,500 
Miami Indians in my district. I am 
ashamed at times when I review the 
dealings our government has had with 
them. 

Under the administration of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, the Great White 
Father of the American Indians finally 
became the Good White Father, as far 
as their relations were concerned. He 
and his successor, President Truman, ap- 
proached the several Indian problems 
with a spirit of kindness and justice and 
they earnestly attempted to treat the 
Indians with honor. I believe the Ken- 
nedy administration is restoring this 
philosophy of Indian affairs. 

I have reviewed, however, several of 


the claims made by these Indians of 
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my home State and I find the govern- 
mental actions with regard to them 
leaves much to be desired. It seems that 
the cases were handled with the philo- 
sophy of stalling and appealing. This 
case, for example, was in litigation for 
more than 12 years. Other cases 
have been pending for an equally long 
period of time. Despite consistently un- 
favorable decisions, the Justice Depart- 
ment has filed appeal after appeal, with 
only hopes of stalling or discouraging 
the litigants. 

This case is happily concluded. The 
manner in which the case was handled 
by the government has not left a good 
impression on the Indians. There are. 
many other cases, pending, some insti- 


tuted by my constituents, many by 


other tribes and bands. I hope that. 
the proper authorities will proceed in a 
spirit of cooperation on these cases, so 
that the American Indians can look to 
the Federal Government as a friend. 
There are many important problems 
which face the American Indians. 
These cases are all a part of the past, 
a past which is not filled with good 
memories. Let us get these matters 
cleared up with justice so that we can 
look to the future and proceed with the 
Indians toward a better and more re- 
warding life for them and a still greater 
contribution by them to the American 
society. 
Iam happy that we have the oppor- 
tunity of closing the books on the Treaty 
of 1854. I am happy that the Miami 
Indians of Indiana are to realize the 
justice of the American juridical proc- 


The Welfare State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to:the attention of my colleagues 
the following “Letter to the President,” 
which appeared in the editorial column 
of the September 5, 1961, issue of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Independent: 

LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 

‘Sm: My neighbor, who is on relief, has 
been telling me about the welfare state that 
is being planned in Washington. Iam very 
interested in what my neighbor had to say 
about this, but would like to get some 
answers to question about the parts I don’t 
understand. 

Is it true that I won’t have to work to 
draw money from the Government to sup- 
port myself and my kids? How about the 
other people, will they have to work? If 
so, please send me the name of the person 
who will decide who works, as I want to have 
a long talk with him about myself. 

If I am to be one of those who have to 
work, will I have to change jobs? I have 
a good job now as a printer, and I sure 
wouldn’t want to start plowing corn. I hope 
you will let me know the name of the per- 
son who will say who gets the easy jobs. rT 
would like to talk to him, too. 
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countries or whatever will be done with it. 
Will everyone get the same kind of home 
and ear? If not, I need to talk with someone 
before this is decided. I like waterfront 
property and would rather have one of the 


big cars. 

Will I have to work to have these priv- 
ileges? I already have the chance to work 
for these now, and I sure wouldn’t want 
someone to make me work hard just to live 
in a dump like those people have who are 
on welfare now. 

The hardest thing for me to understand 
is what happens if none of the people want 
to work. Does the Government plan to 
make them work? Will they be punished if 
they don’t work? I don’t see how I am go- 
ing to get food and have a fine car from 
the Government if someone doesn’t work. 

Will the people who run the Government 
get more than the rest of us? This is im- 
portant to me, for I may want to be a Gov- 
ernment man. Who would I see about this? 

In case you decide to have one of the 
Government men answer this letter, please 
give it to one of them who knows what the 
plan is for the welfare state and will be in 
Washington after the changes are made. He 

So 


probably never heard about me and won’t | 


know my name. I am giving you my 
social security number. Please ask him to 
make sure he doesn’t get the wrong number. 
Respectfully, 
303-07-—1281. 


PS—wWill we vote on this change? If so, 
Please send me the names of the Congress- 
men who favor the welfare state, so I will 
Know who to vote for. 


Power of the Private 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16,1961 — 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the respon- 
sibility of the individual citizen in the 
maintenance of our way of life has 
never been greater than it is today. It 
will take the best efforts of each Amer- 
ican to face the threats of today and 
come through with our honor and our 
freedom unimpaired. 

In this connection I wish to place in 
the ReEcorp an editorial from the Sep- 
tember 12 issue of the Martinsville (Ind.) 
Daily Reporter: 

POWER OF THE PRIVATE 
- Superficial people are prone to look down 
upon one without rank. 

In looking through some correspondence, 
the writer of a letter, in referring to a pri- 
vate soldier, said a member of his company, 
though a graduate of Harvard and of an- 
other noted institution of higher learning, 
had not advanced beyond the rank of a 
private. 

This is a curious attitude to take. 

If not in pay, honor, and recognition, in 
fact the effective private is the important 
man in the Army. It is for the private the 
Army exists. The fact that his number 
must be many should not hide that fact, 
nor detract from the honor which is his due. 
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A Martinsville minister not long ago was 
introduced as “the head” of his church, 
an impromptu honor which he denies with 
considerable embarrassment, as the concep- 
tion of the church is that we are members 
one of another and that Christ is the head. 

The analogy of the importance and power 
of the private in the Army and in other 
bodies may be applied to our citizenship. 

It is not the exclusive function of elected 
or appointed officials to be effective in the 
fight against communism. 

In testimony before a Senate committee, 
Edward Hunter said: 

“We should take great encouragement 
from the fact that the anti-Communist 
movement in America was a spontaneous de- 
velopment, in the American manner, out of 
needs and worries felt locally.” 

It is because the Reds recognize the effec- 


tiveness of the power of private citizens that 


they are fighting it with such desperation. 
In some respects, rank is a disadvantage, 

and in some ways all are private soldiers. A 

general is a soldier. A general is a citizen. 
The effort to muzzle some of our military 


men in coming out against communism, 


therefore, cannot be regarded as exclusively 
a question of keeping the military out of 
politics, because the battle with the Reds is 
not ordinary politics. This is an oversimpli- 
fication. 

Under whatever guise, when the Reds are 
able by maneuver to silence one private 
soldier, they have weakened our defense. 

In an election, one vote counts as much as 
another. 

In war, the private soldier carries the 
power that prevails. 

In a war against tyranny, it is obvious 
that it is only the individuals who count, 
and we are individuals. We cannot win by 
being neutrals, uncommitted, cowards. 


The 21,000 Plus Knowledge Plus 
Experience Equals Skill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr.SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out this session of Congress I have urged 
continued production of our only proven 
long-range jet bomber, the B-52. The 
Congress overwhelmingly has expressed 
itself on the matter of keeping produc- 
tion lines open for manned bombers by 
appropriating $514,500,000 in the 1962 
fiscal year for additional B-52 jet 
bombers. 

Present orders of B—52’s will be com- 
pleted by this time next year. While the 
Air Force has requested permission to 
proceed with additional procurement of 
this key weapon in the arsenal of the 
Strategic Air Command, the Secretary 
of Defense apparently remains reluctant 
to approve the request. 

One of the prime reasons, I believe, 
that we should not permit the produc- 
tion lines for this bomber to close down 
is the availability of a thoroughly 
trained and experienced working force 
at the Wichita-Boeing plant. While 
planned modification programs on the 
B—52 will require a sizable working force 
after present production expires, we can 


expect thousands of skilled working men > 


to seek new work opportunities. | 

_ Most of the experienced Boeing pro- 
duction team would be dispersed should 
the Department of Defense 1 or 2 years 
hence decide to order additional B—52’s. 
The skill and experience of the 
Wichita aircraft construction team is 
very ably described in the following ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Darrell Bartee in 
the September issue of The Boeing 
magazine. I urge my colleagues to read 
this most pertinent presentation on the 
21,600 men and women who are cur- 


rently engaged in the production of this 
Air Force weapons system: 


THE 21,000 PLus KNOWLEDGE PLUS 
EXPERIENCE EQUALS SKILL 

So far as the men who make her are con- 
cerned, a B-52H ballistic missile bomber is 
of course new, interesting and power packed. 
But more important to them is the fact 
that she represents still one more chance 
to exercise the knowledge gained on one, 
two or a dozen different models they’ve 
helped build before—a new airplane, requir- 
ing skills distilled in experience and ripened 
by time. | 

Their reasoning is understandable: Wichi- 


ta division production teams bring to the 


current project impressive records of serv- 
ice—hence, skills which can be learned in 
schools but can be polished only by months, 
years, or decades of doing to Job. 


The Kansas plant has developed one of 


the most experienced aircraft construction © 


teams in the Nation, with an average serv- 
ice tenure of 8.54 years among the 21,600 
people now employed. In an industry only 
a little more than four decades old and with 
large scale employment during only the 
last 23 years, this record stands out. The 
Wichita division’s average period of employ- 
ment is a third as long as the mass-produc- 


tion history of the entire industry, a ‘fourth | 


as long as the total time the Wichita plant 
has been open. 

Importance of the record is increased by 
the fact that Wichita now is the Nation’s 
single-source development and production 
center for the advanced Stratofortress weap- 


-On system. Thus the skill and stability of 


its employees are of concern not only to 


the Strategic Air Command which gets the 


big, now bombers, but to the free world 
which depends almost exclusively on them 


for worldwide aerial retaliation power in > 


being. 

This dependence falls on no Johnny-come- 
latelys. More than 8,000 Wichita workers 
have been employed 10 years or longer, and 
73 percent of the sun-tanned Kansans have 
been on the job at least 5 years. A select 
group of 364 employees have work records 
of 20 years or more, and experience ranges 
up to 35 years. 

Many long-tenure employees also have a 
special usefulness to the Nation because of 
their know-how on a wide variety of defense 
products. On-the-line experience with the 
continually updated products of the past 
3 decades provides seasoned skills for the 
varied demands of tomorrow. 

For example, tool fabrication superintend- 
ent H. J. Haley- (who has acquired eight 
grandchildren during his 31 years of service 
with Boeing) started work in 1928 on the 
pioneer 3-place open biplane, the Stearman 
C-3B. Today his work involves hardware 
components for the Minuteman missile. 


Meanwhile Haley has been through pro- 
grams on all the early Wichita mail-and- 
passenger airplanes and primary trainers, 
plus the B-17, B-29, B—50, and down 
through the years to the B-52H. He also is 
familiar with the KC-135 Stratotanker and 
the Bomarc missile through his work on 
assist programs. His command of efficient 
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and women to move into other areas and 


Fs I hear that under a social welfare state, ee 
% the Government will run all the farms and 
3 ‘Dusinesses and that the worker won't need 
Rs -any money anymore. Is this true? Please 
: advise at once on this, for I have saved up 
: a little money which I would like to spend 
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and economical tool fabrication is not easily 
matched. 

- Many of the Boeing veterans become ad- 
vanced specialists in one line of work. For 
example, engineer Wendell Fehring has for 
the most part concentrated on preliminary 
design work during 25 years with Boeing. 
This experience has ranged from designs for 
the Model 299, forerunner of the B~17, to 
those on Bomarc and the B-52. 

Wichita records show hundreds of such 
specialists in varied phases of engineering, 
flight test, quality control, modification and 
other departments. 

Appropriately, the top-ranking figure 
among the Wichita veterans is the general 
manager, C. B. Gracey. The Boeing vice 
president quietly celebrated his 35th anni- 
versary with the company on July 12. Since 
he began his Boeing career at Seattle in 1926, 
Gracey has served throughout the entire 
range of Boeing-Wichita activity. : 

Since the Wichitans have a strong tend- 
ency to “stay put,” they and their families 
become factors in civic and cultural life. 

Eldon Coberly, for example, is a 20-year 
man who is busy in his community, and will 
now be busier because the members of the 
Boeing Good Neighbor Fund have just elected 
him to their board of trustees. He also serves 
as vice chairman and secretary of his church 
board and is associate advisor for a local 
Boy Scout post. In line with his work in 


the materiel department, Coberly serves as — 


vice president of the local purchasing agents 
organization. 
The trend reaches deeply into political and 


civic life of the region. Frank Riddle was _ 


elected as State legislature representative 
from his district. Ual Baker was named 
mayor of a nearby town. Bill Williams was 
elected county clerk. When employees like 
their work and stay with it, they make sound 
contributions to political life. 

But most of all, the 21,600 members of 
this team are making a vital and knowledge- 
able contribution to the security and peace 
of the free world. 


Inflation Is Not a Cause for Optimism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in an at- 
tempt to warn about the dangers our 
economy is facing through reckless 
spending and deficit financing, I would 
like to include herewith the following 
editrial from the Wall Street Journal: 

OPTIMISM OUT OF PLACE a 


Since the Secretary of the Treasury is the 
man most directly concerned with the peo- 
ple’s money, you might suppose he would be 
especially alert to the threats to that money. 
Secretary Dillon, however, goes to consider- 
able lengths to pooh-pooh any danger of in- 
flation—and in the process leaves some doubt 
as to how well that subject is presently un- 
derstood in Washington. 

In the Dillon view, the prospective $6 
billion budget deficit -this fiscal year, coming 
on top of a hefty deficit in the last period, is 
not inflationary. Why not? He explains: 


“In view of our high rate of unemployment 


and the unused plant capacity in nearly 
every industry, I see no present danger of 
inflation in the classic pattern of too many 
dollars chasing too few goods.”’ 


This strikes us as a somewhat ‘strange 


assessment. Of course, an inflation can be . 


spurred by an excessive money supply coupled 
with a shortage of goods. But the essence 
of an inflation is the first part of the equa- 
tion: Too much money. And that is what 
the policies of the Kennedy administration 
are calculated to create. 

The kind of deficit financing being prac- 
ticed has the effect of creating money where 
none existed before. The administration’s 
bias toward artificially cheap money aggra- 
vates that effect. The fact that these policies 
have not yet been reflected in general price 
rises means nothing at all; inflation custo- 
marily takes some time to produce its evil 
results. 

The important thing is that inflation is 
being created now, a pool of excessive money 
from which can flow, almost regardless of 
supply conditions, the wage-price spiral the 
administration professes to fear. Asa harm- 
ful side effect, there is also being created an 
inflation psychology which can lead to specu- 
lative excesses in the stock and other 
markets. 

All that adds up to a situation that is far 
from healthy, and no amount of official opti- 
mism will make it healthier. The responsi- 
bility for protecting the value of the dollar 
is the Government’s and the Government’s 
alone. The last thing the Nation needs to 
hear about inflation are Pollyanna words 
from Washington. 


Lasteloiten To Protect Consumers From 
| Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to speak on a matter 
of compelling importance. Today I have 
introduced legislation designed to elim- 
inate labor union monopolies. This leg- 
islation embodies amendments to the 
Sherman, Clayton, Norris-LaGuardia 
and National Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Acts. 

It is the duty and responsibility of the 
Congress of the United States to lay 
down the rules governing the conduct of 
labor as well as management—trules that 
will provide adequate protection to the 
long-suffering consumer and that will 
outlaw excessive concentrations of eco- 
nomic power that can and have been 


used to the detriment of the progress of 


our Nation. 

Governmental control must be main- 
tained at that minimum level which 
will, on the one hand, permit the forces 
of free business and free labor to work 
out their own individual and unique 
problems and, on the other hand, prevent 
excesses through massive concentrations 
of economic power by either labor or 
management. 

‘Treatment of monopolies in the 
United States is nothing new. While we 
have recognized the perils of monopo- 
listic interests, we have been slow to 
safeguard the public against them. 
Monopolies do exist, and legally so, in 
our social and economic framework. 
But those monopolies, and I am now re- 
ferring to the broad public utility area 
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of activity, are not permitted to run 
rampant; they are regulated monopolies, 
and properly so. The basic purpose of 
this regulation has been the protection 
of the consumer who, alone, is powerless. 

I make this comment, Mr. Speaker, 
because the legislation I have just intro- 
duced is aimed at the objective of insur- 
ing adequate protection for the con- 
sumer, of guaranteeing redress and due 
process, of initiative and incentive, of 
action taken voluntarily by freemen in 
a free society, and of returning a balance 
between organized labor and manage- 
ment in the conduct of their business. 

I am opposed to any monopoly of any 
sort. I am as opposed to a business 
monopoly as I am to a union monopoly, 
a farmer monopoly, a political mono- 
poly, or any other kind of monopoly. 
Unless an activity has been enfranchised 
by the state—and protected or guarded 
by the state—to discharge a public serv- 
ice which otherwise could not be pro- 
vided, the power that gives rise to mono- 
polies should have no place in our so- 
ciety and should be dispersed. 

Essentially my bill would extend the 
principle of protecting the public from 
restraints of or interference with trade 
by labor unions, as that principle now 
applies to other organizations. 

I believe we must enact my legislation 
if we wish to prevent monopolistic fix- 
ing of wages, production or prices and 
if we wish to preserve the freedom of 
the employer and his employees to -con- 
tract on wages, hours and conditions of 
employment. This is an antiabuse and 
not an antilabor or antimanagement 
approach. 

We must measure my proposal in 
proper perspective. It is a further step 
in a long line of legislative enactments 
bearing on the problem. We should be 
perfectly clear as to what I am propos- 
ing; and there should be no misunder- 
standing as to the full implications of 
this proposal. 

As I have indicated ‘earlier, my bill 
would amend the Sherman Antitrust and 
the Clayton Acts. Why? 

The Sherman Antitrust Act was 
adopted.in 1890. It says that “every con- 
tract, combination or conspiracy, in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the 
several States” is illegal (26 Stat. 209 
(1890); 15 U.S.C. 1) and as passed, did 
not distinguish between combinations of 
businessmen and combinations of unions. 
The law was the product of public fear 
of the coercive and unrestrained power 
of large industry and massed capital. 

Today, it is mainly concerned with the 
preservation of legitimate competition by 
maintaining free markets and by the 
control of trusts and monopolies which 
are in restraint of trade. The Attorney 
General of the United States is author- 
ized to secure injunctive relief against 
any violations and secure criminal] prose- 
cutions and any person who suffers in- 
jury as a result of the violation of the 
law by others can maintain a civil suit 
to recover triple ee against vio- 
lators of the act. | 

LABOR UNION IMMUNITY DEVELOPS 


As originally passed, the Sherman Act | 


containéd no exemption for labor union 


‘ 3 
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activity. Prior to its passage, however, 
organized labor had requested a specific 
exemption—see Holmes’ unanimous U.S. 
Supreme Court opinion in Loewe 
Lawlor (208 U.S. 274,301). The fact that 
this request was not accepted indicates 
that Congress at that time intended the 
law to apply to all monopolistic combina- 
tions. It therefore follows that the law 
was meant to cover all people and all 
combinations, including unions, if their 
activities interfered with the free flow 
of goods or created a monopoly resulting 
in restraint of trade. 

While passed in 1890, it was not until 
1908 in the Danbury Hatters case (Loewe 
v. Lawlor, 208 U.S. 274) that the USS. 
Supreme Court considered its application 
to labor unions. In that case, the union 
attempted to win a strike by engaging in 
a national “don’t buy’? boycott, which 
had the effect of interfering with the sale 
of hats by a Connecticut firm to dealers 
and customers outside that State. 

In interpreting the Sherman Act, the 
Court established the principle that labor 
unions were subject to the act if the 


intent to interfere with interstate com-’ 


merce is proven, and if the reduction in 
commerce is unreasonable. | 

Organized labor then sought exemp- 
tion from the Sherman Act. In 1914, 
Congress responded by passing the Clay- 
ton Act (33 Stat. 731, sec. 6, 20 (1914), 
15 U.S.C. sec. 17 (1952), 29 U.S.C. sec. 
52 (1952)). Although this act was wide- 
ly hailed by labor unions as exempting 
them from the Sherman Act, it merely 
declared that labor organizations were 
not unlawful per se, and that they were 
not forbidden from “lawfully carrying 
out” their “legitimate objects.” 

But in a series of subsequent decisions, 
the U.S. Supreme Court reviewed the 
Clayton Act and held that unions that 
engaged in secondary boycotts or sympa- 
thy strikes departed from “normal and 
legitimate objects” and were subject to 
antitrust laws—see Duplex Printing Co. 
v. Deering, 254 U.S. 443 (1921); Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries vy. Tri-City Central 
Trades Council, 257 U.S. 184 (1921); 
Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen 
Stone Cutters Assn., 274 U.S. 37 (1927). 

These decisions led to wide use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. Congress 
reacted by enacting the Norris-La Guar- 
dia Act (47 Stat. 70, 71 (1932), 29 U.S.C., 
sec. 101, 105 (1952)). The act virtually 
prohibited injunctions by Federal courts 
in labor disputes. It thereby legalized 
union conspiracies to violate the Sher- 
man Act. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in two de- 
cisions then affirmed labor union im- 
munity from application of the antitrust 
laws. These were Apex Hosiery Company 
v. Leader, 310 U.S. 469 (1940), and U.S. 
v. Hutcheson, 312 U.S. 219 (1941). 

In the Apex case, the High Court held 
the antitrust laws did not apply to an 
organizational “sit-down strike” when 
the union seized the plant and tried to 
eliminate non-union-made hosiery from 
moving in interstate commerce. The 
union refused to ship hosiery destined 
for out of State. The company sued for 
treble damages. The Court said there 


- Was no “restraint” of interstate com- 


merce since no suppression of competi- 
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tion for the employer’s product was 
shown. 

In the Hutcheson case, the Court said 
that the Clayton and Norris-La Guardia 
Acts must be construted as exempting 
unions from the antitrust laws. This 
case stemmed from a jurisdictional dis- 
pute between the Carpenters and Ma- 
chinists. The Court found the union did 
not violate the Sherman Act, regardless 
of the “wisdom or unwisdom, the right- 
ness or wrongness, the selfishness or un- 
selfishness of the end of which the par- 
ticular union activities are the means.” 


Other decisions following the Apex 


and Hutcheson cases show the clear im- 
munity unions enjoy under the antitrust 
laws. Thus, in U.S. v. Corrazzo (137 F. 


‘Supp. 191, Affirmed 313 U.S. 539 (1941)), 


the Court held lawful the action of a 
labor union in requiring contractors 
using ready-mixed concrete to employ 
the same number of men as would be 
needed if the concrete were mixed by 
hand. 

In Hunt v. Crumboch (325 U.S. 821 
(1945)), the Court held that the Sher- 
man Act was not violated by a union 
which, because of a past dispute with an 
employer, refused to supply him with 
workers or admit to membership anyone 
who worked for him, thus destroying his 
business. Justice Jackson in his dissent 
in that case put it in a nutshell: 

This Court now sustains the claim of a 
union to the right to deny participation in 
the .economic world to an employer simply 
because the union dislikes him. The Court 
permits to employees the same arbitrary 
dominance over the economic sphere which 
they control that labor so long, so bitterly 


and so rightly asserted should belong to. 


no man. 


The sole exception to union immunity 
is when a union acts with a nonlabor 
group, as for example a group of employ- 
ers. (Allen Bradley Co. v. Local 3, IBEW, 
325 U.S. 797 (1945).) | 

THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


In sharp contrast with the broad labor 
union immunity is the strict but proper 
application of antitrust principles to 
management. I have cited instances of 
the union immunity. I now must cite 
instances of virtually similar manage- 
ment activity which has been held il- 
legal. 

The double standard is illustrated in 
the case of Hunt against Crumboch, re- 
ferred to earlier. There, the union was 
freely permitted to destroy an employ- 
er’s business. Yet, precisely the same 
conduct by an employer or a group of 
employers is prohibited by the antitrust 
laws and has been so held in a series 
of Supreme Court cases. See Eastern 
States Retail Lumber Dealers Assn. v. 
United States, 234 U.S. 600 (1914); 
Fashion Originators Guild v. F.T.C., 312 
US. 457 (1941); U.S. v. Women’s Sports- 
wear Mfrs. Assn., 336 U.S. 460 (1949). 

I noted earlier that unions are per- 
mitted free rein to prevent new tech- 
niques and to increase an employer’s 
costs as illustrated in United States 
against Corrazzo where extra but un- 
needed men were required to be employed 
to make ready-mixed concrete. Yet, if 
employers combine to prevent others 
from using new techniques in their in- 
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dustry and thus maintain an artificial — 
level of high prices, they are subject to 


antitrust violations. See Hartford Em- 
pire Co. v. United States, 323 US. 386 


(1945). 


Also, a union may try to force a manu- 
facturer to work only with’ goods pro- 
duced by union members, but the same 
conduct by a manufacturer, along with 
other manufacturers, which would ex- 


clude competitors, would be unlawful. - 


See American Tobacco Co. v. U.S., 328 
U.S. 781 (1946). 

Again, if unions divide up geographical 
areas for organizational purposes, there 
is no violation of antitrust laws. But 
if a group of employers agree not to 
compete in certain areas, a violation 
would exist. See Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. v. U.S., 341 U.S. 593 (1951). 

UNION PRACTICES REQUIRE CONGRESSIONAL 

ACTION 


I have recounted the manner in which 
labor union immunity has developed un- 
der our law. And I indicated how a 
double standard has developed. 

Let me cite additional reasons why 
my bill should be adopted. 

A list of union activities which neces- 
sitate this control are headed by feather- 
bedding and union restrictive practices. 


‘The Federal rule still appears to be that 


time-saving devices may be legally re- 
sisted by unions if those new techniques 
reduce employment. Thus, a union was 
able to prevent the use of paint sprayers 
without violating the antitrust laws. See 


U.S. v. Bay Area Painters and Decorators 


Joint Committee, 49 F. Supp. 733 (1943). 
See also Labor Management Relations 


hearings, part 6, 1953, House Labor Com- 


mittee pages 2225-2226) for details on 
restrictions on spray painting, rollers 
and paint products. 

Other instances of restrictive prac- 
tices include the refusal by the mu- 


Ssicians’ union to permit its 140,000 mem- 


bers to make phonograph recordings or 
electrical transcriptions. This had the 
effect of destroying manufacturing and 
distribution businesses, restricting labor- 
saving devices, and compelling radio sta- 
tions, recording studios, and others to 
maintain obsolete or inefficient methods, 
but was held nonetheless not to violate 
the antitrust laws. (U.S. v. American 
Federation of Musicians, 47 F. Supp. 304, 
Affirmed 318 U.S. 741 (1942). Also see 


‘NLRB v. Gamble Enterprises, Inc., 345 


U.S. 117 (1953). 


More recent illustrations which point | 


up the fantastically broad hindrance 
placed on the American economy in- 
clude the useless crew positions on rail- 
roads which are estimated to cost $500 
million per year. See Railway Age, 
January 25, 1960, page 42. In the print- 
ing trades, the practice of setting bogus 
type amounts to unneeded and expen- 
sive production. See American Newspa- 
per Publishers Assn. v. NLRB (345 U.S. 
100, 1953). 
Payment for time not worked, exces- 
sively large crews, and union-set limits 
on production were recent steel industry 
work practices brought to public light. 
See “Showdown on Featherbedding,”’ 
Engineering News-Record, July 30, 1959, 
page 74. Limits placed on production 


? 
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techniques in the entertainment indus- 
try are well known. 

The recent New York tugboat strike 
involving the number of men to man the 
boats and the employers’ freedom to de- 
cide crew size tied up almost the entire 
eastern railroad network and is one in- 


dication of the vast power only one small 


segment of labor may exert on the entire 
economy. 

In recent trucking industry contract 
negotiations, James R. Hoffa’s Team- 
sters got Midwest truckers to agree that 
after February 1, 1962, they would begin 
paying his union a flat $5 fee for every 
trailer they load on a railroad fiatcar. 
By penalizing truckers financially for 
engaging in piggybacking, the Teamsters 
count on stifling the use of railroads. 

Let us look for a moment at the fac- 
tual situation in 1961. Most industrial- 
ized areas are dominated by unions. 
The major industries are organized; 
nonunion members are indeed few. 

What are the possibilities? 

Bear in mind the possibility of a sin- 
gle national transportation union Cca- 
pable of halting the movement of every- 
thing 


Consider also the contract between 
the United Mine Workers signed in 1958 
and the major coal companies which cut 
off nonunion mines from their markets 
by forbidding unionized companies to 
buy coal from them. 

Add the continually increasing prac- 


tice of pattern wage settlements in col- 


lective bargaining under which a wage 
increase in one industry is inevitably 
followed by similar wage increases in 
many other industries. 

Recognize that in the automobile in- 
dustry substantially identical agree- 
ments are insisted upon; in steel the 
identical is not only true, but most bar- 
gaining agreements expire at the same 
time. 

Consider the power of the large inter- 
national union to dictate the conditions 
under which all competing employers in 
an industry must operate, thus seriously 
undermining competition among em- 
ployers, arresting new technological de- 
velopments and hampering, if not elimi- 


nating, the stimulus for greater effi- 


ciency in production, which would re- 
sult in lower prices and thus be bene- 
ficial to our American economy. 

If more is needed, think seriously— 
very seriously—for a moment about 
UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey’s 
remarks advising union presidents to 
order slowdowns of work if striking steel- 
workers were ordered back to the jobs 
by a Taft-Hartley injunction in 1959. 
See Wall Street Journal, October 15, 
1959, page 6. 

Remember the strike against a Gov- 
ernment arbitration decision by the air- 


line engineers union causing an impos- 


sible burden on employers and the pub- 
lic. 
From this recital, it is absurd and in- 


defensible to continue the exemption 


from the antitrust laws. 
Subjecting unions to antitrust princi- 
ples will not impede their ability to bar- 


gain collectively, to strike or to continue 
their national organizations. It would 
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simply mean that unions could no longer 
restrain trade or create monopolies to 
the detriment of the public. Union 
leaders will doubtless claim this proposal 


is antiunion. But is the Sherman Act 


antibusiness? Is it right for unions or 
any other segment of our country to be 
free to combine and conspire so that 
competition is rendered meaningless, and 
trade—supposed to benefit all—is re- 
strained for the advantage of a few? 
INDUSTRYWIDE WAGE FIXING 


Mr. Speaker, permit me now to address 
myself to the second major aspect of my 
proposal. 

Under my bill, a union may represent 
only the employees of one employer so 
that the jurisdiction of one would be as 
large as that particular employer. Dic- 
tation or control by internationals over 
local union affiliates as to wage and other 
bargaining matters is prohibited. 

The problems which I am seeking to 
reach arise from bargaining practices 
which have developed in recent years 
under which national, area, regional or 
other substantial and large segments of 
an industry bargain with a single union. 

Where bargaining in these industries 
fails to produce a settlement, the indus- 
try concerned can be throttled by a 
single large international union—and 


sometimes even by one person, the presi- 


dent of that union. This is the situation 
which has normaly produced the na- 
tional emergency strikes of the past sev- 
eral years. Where agreement is reached 
between the one union and management, 
not infrequently, prices of products sold 
by these employers are raised. 

Requiring a union to bargain with one 
employer will be a boost to the economy. 
It will permit independent and respon- 
sible local action in bargaining activities. 
It will recognize differences between 
employers, their locations and circum- 
stances. It will tend to discourage na- 
tional emergency strikes in those indus- 
tries which now practice what in effect 
is national or regional bargaining. 
These include the trucking, shipping, 
shipbuilding, automobile, steel, anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal, construction, 
railroad, and pottery industries. 

What protects the public today? 

Before industrywide bargaining or its 


modified forms, the self-interest of an 


employer in holding down overhead 
costs—which included wages paid to his 
employees—was a built-in protection 
for the public. The public could be 
reasonably assured that excessive union 
demands would be resisted and prices 
would not be uniformly raised. Contrast 
the situation today. 

Bargaining on a broad industrial or 
geographic front is the process of setting 
uniform wages in a particular industry 
so that the overhead cost of wages on 
each employer is the same. Each em- 
ployer is certain that his competitors 
will be forced to make concessions equal 
to his and his extravagance will not sub- 
ject him to competitive disadvantages. 
Should a wage increase later cause him 
to raise his prices, he is reasonably sure 
his competitors will be in a similar situa- 


tion, 


The country should correct this prob- 
lem quickly. It is an economic. absurdity 
to discipline prices through the competi- 
tive process and, at the same time, en- 
courage inflationary wage increases 
through unrestricted concentration of 
union power. 

The public is painfully aware of the 
national emergency strikes caused by 
industrywide bargaining. My bill will 
reduce the national impact of a strike. 
Where a union bargains with one em- 
ployer it may strike, but his competitors 
may be likely to have a different labor 
contract expiration date and thus re- 
main in normal operation. The public 
will not suffer as it does today because 
an entire industry is stopped. : 

Industrywide bargaining stifies the 
growth of various regions. Differences 
in the growth of regions are not due only 
to wage levels. Our great United States 
is comprised of areas which are different. 
Some areas are more accessible to mark- 
ets, transportation; others have more 
raw products, skilled craftsmen, climatic 
attractions, etc. Imposing uniform wage 
scales by industrywide bargaining will 
not contribute to growth. 

The objective of a national anti- 
monopoly program should be to main- 
tain workable competition in product 
markets and to restrain the development 
of undue concentration of power in the 
labor market. It is a balance of anti- 
monopoly policy which is desirable. This 
bill will provide this balance, help the 
United States to have a competitive and 
able economy, and will protect the con- 
sumer from monopoly power of what- 
ever source. 

What is the future of free labor-man- 
agement relations in the light of recent 
actions and manifestations by the ad- 
ministration which intervenes in a tug- 


boat strike, establishes, by executive or- | 
der, a missile launching base committee | 


to supervise no-strike, no-lockout 
pledges, announces that the Nation can- 
not stand interruptions in the vital air 
transportation industry—or the auto 
industry, and purports to conduct settle- 
ments of all disputes through the Secre- 
tary of Labor? 

What will be the next form of inter- 

vention? Compulsory arbitration? More 
and more “fact finding” which really is 
a not-too-subtle way of dictating? Un- 
less we reverse our trend, I believe the 
end of free collective bargaining is not_ 
very far away, and this is something 
which neither management nor or- 
ganized labor wants. 
- In conclusion, let me repeat that my 
sole interest is in the preservation and 
strengthening of our free, democratic 
institutions. Our Nation will grow 
stronger only as our internal affairs are 
kept in order. We cannot tolerate con- 
centrations of power at home any more 
than we can condone them abroad. 

With responsibility fixed clearly for 
the conduct of both labor and manage- 
ment, we can provide the catalyst that 
will harness our strength to pull together 
to meet the challenges of the years 
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Columbia Treaty reaty Jeopardized | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the situa- 
tion covering the United States-Canada 
treaty for joint development of the 
Columbia River is pointed up concisely 
in the following editorial from the Sep- 
tember 11, 1961, edition of the Seattle 
Times: 

COLUMBIA TREATY JEOPARDIZED 
The United States-Canadian treaty for 
_ joint development of the Columbia River to- 
day stands jeopardized by the ambitious but 
‘not yet entirely clear power policies of British 
Columpbia’s Premier, W. A. C. Bennett. 


If Bennett continues along his present 


course of delay, there seems to be little or 
no hope that the treaty, already ratified by 
the US, Senate, ever will go into effect. 

In this connection, we wonder if the British 
Columbia public in general is fully aware of 
the sizable benefits that would accrue to 
Canadians under the treaty. 

Secondly, we wonder if the British Colum- 
bians realize fully that—if Bennett (pardon 
the phrase) sells the treaty down the river— 
the United States could turn to alternative 
projects which, for roughly the same cost, 
would provide the same amount of flood 
control and about 75 percent of the power 
that would result under the Canadian treaty. 

Total cost to Canada for all treaty ben- 
-efits—including more than 2 million kilo- 
watts of power and considerable fiocod 
control—would be about $400 million. This 
includes transmission costs within Canada. 

Total cost to the United States for the 
initial phase, to be completed by 1970, would 
be about $450 million. A second phase, to 
be completed by 1985, would cost Uncle Sam 
an additional $300 million. ~ 

Without going into detail which space 
does not permit here, it may be pointed out 
that, under the treaty, the United States 
would pay Canada about $64,400,000 for flood 
control benefits derived from Canadian 

dams. 

This would enable the Canadians to build 
the Arrow Lakes and Duncan Lake storage 
dams for only $27 million of their own 


generation in the United States under these 
two projects, the United States and Canada 
each would receive 916,000 kilowatts, plus 
substantial flood-control benefits. 

Mica Creek, the. third storage dam which 
Canada would be required to build under the 
treaty, would be largely Canadian financed, 
but equipment to generate in excess of 1 
million kilowatts could be installed there. 


In a nutshell, the treaty promises British 


Columbia flood-control and electric-power 
benefits at bargain rates. And in the early 
future, it would provide work for many un- 
employed British Columbia workers. 

When Bennett talks about developing 
the Peace River and selling its power in this 
country, he is ignoring American flood-con- 
trol needs which can be obtained only by 
further development of the Columbia. 

If the Columbia Treaty is dumped or seri- 
ously delayed, this country would be forced 
to turn to the alternatives available to it. 

Under the treaty, the United States would 
obtain flood control and about 2 
million kilowatts of power at an eventual 
cost of $750 million. 

From seven alternative projects in the 
Pacifie Northwest, this country could get 
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the same amount of flood control and about 
1,400,000 kilowatts—for $720 million. 

Admittedly, it would take a number of 
years for the alternative projects to be au- 
thorized and completed. But the alterna-. 
tives are available. 

It is to be hoped that our British Colum- 
bia neighbors will not loss sight—through 
Bennett’s dazzling dreams and maneuver- 
ings—of the  kilowatt-and-flood-control 
“bargain” offered them by the Columbia 
Treaty. 


Progress Is Made Under 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
minder that man’s greatest economic 
progress has been developed through 
private enterprise, I would like to include, 
as a part of my remarks, the following 


editorial from the Wall Street Journal: 


SOCIALISM IN THE SKY 


If along about the turn of the century 
some drsamers had come forward with a plan 
to put one of these new-fangled telephones 
in every home and hook together every city 
and hamlet, they might well have concluded 
that this was beyond the resources of private 
industry. 

After all, as late as 1880 there were only 
34,000 miles of telephone wires on the whole 
continent. There were a host of little tele- 
phone companies, many using different kinds 
of equipment. Some cities had two or more 
telephone companies that couldn't connect. 
Nowhere in sight was there the capital neces- 
sary, nor the organization, to carry out such 
@ fantastic dream. 

Only government itself, so it might have 
seemed, could take on a job of such magni- 
tude in money and planning. Indeed, in a 
great many countries the job was taken on 
by governments and, to this very day, the 
telephone systems are run by the govern- 
ment, like the postal services. 

But fortunately this country lagged the 
rest of the world in socialistic economics; our 
telephone system was allowed to grow in free 
soil. And it would be laboring the obvious 
to point out that here the dream has not 
only come true but has been surpassed. The 
contrast between our phone system and those 
operated by governments is a dramatic one 
to anybody who has spent even a few vaca- 
tion weeks abroad. 

Yet, curiously, we are being told now that 
further expansion of this communications 
system, using relays in the sky, is too formi- 
dable a job for private enterprise. Its mag- 
nitude in money, planning, and effort is so 
great that we must have it done by Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus there is a concerted campaign under 
way in Washington to get President Ken- 
nedy to reverse his very wise decision in 
favor of private development of the satellite 
system for intercontinental communica- 
tions. All manner of arguments are mar- 
shalled. At one and the same time it’s said 
private industry would create a great monop- 
olistic combine but that it’s too big for pri- 
vate industry. 

Most of these arguments are window- 
dressing. Private capital is not lacking to 
build and operate a communications satel- 
lite; nor does it involve insurmountable 
operating difficulties. As for the combine 
threat, there are workable proposals to make 


it a cooperative effort of many companies, 
large and small, with adequate regulatory 
safeguards to protect the public interest. 

What has actually happened is that in 
socialistic economic philosophy Washington 
is no longer laggard. As in the public power 
arguments, the bias is simply that such 
enterprises ought to be Government enter- 
prises Just because they “ought.” That be- 
ing the basic attitude, the so-called prac- 
tical arguments are made to fit the bias. 

For instance, it’s said there will be a “fatal 
delay” in waiting for private enterprise. 
But why is there any delay at all? Simply 
because government delays final authoriza- 
tion. Again, if it’s pointed out that the 
danger of a combine is resolved by having 
many participating companies, the reply is 
that this opens a “Pandora’s box’’; it would 
“splinter”? ownership. How is anyone to 
grapple with such slippery reasoning? 

There is only one way. That is fot the 
President to realize that such arguments are 
irrelevant, and to stick by his original deci- 
sion because it is the right one. 

The point here is not merely that private 
enterprise capital will save the Federal Gov- 
ernment large sums of tax money, though 
that is no small consideration. It is, rather, 
that a private system will simply give us a 
better communications system, more eco- 
nomically operated by the very demands of 
making a private profit and more efficiently 
operated by the absolute necessity of satis- 
fying the customers. 

If you doubt which system is the better— 
government or private—pick up the tele- 
phone, phone your local postmaster and ask 
for more mail service. And see how far you 


get. 


Enough Is Enough 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
early part of this session of Congress, I 


made a public statement which appeared 


in the press as being opposed to any res- 
olution which would enlarge the num- 
ber of Members in the House. 

I wholeheartily agree with the edi- 
torial which appeared September 14, 
1961 in the Buffalo Evening News: 

ENoOvuUGH Is ENOUGH 


Although it has taken an unconscionably 
long time to do it, we’re glad that the House 
Judiciary Committee has finally put to death 
some 20 bills to increase the size of the 
House to accommodate States losing seats 
due to the 1960 census. This means, pre- 
sumably, that the membership—tempor- 
arily raised from 435 to 437 when Alaska and 
Hawaii were admitted to statehood—vwill re- 
vert (after the 1962 elections) to the 435 
seat total that has been the stand for 50 
years. 

The enlargement proposals ranged all the 
way from 3 to as many as 39 additional 
Members. And each was as faulty as any 
other because once Pandora’s box is open 
there could be no point more logical than 
any other at which to close it. For on a 
strict population basis, there will always be 
one more State whose claim ranks just below 
the last one accommodated. New York, for 
example, loses 2 seats in the current re- 
apportionment—but to save 1 of them it 
would be necessary to add 10 Members to 
the House, and to save the other 14 more 


Members would have to be added. Yet this 
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State’s interests are obviously just as well 
served by 41 Congressmen in a House of 435 
as by 43 in a House of 459. 

In terms of the national interest, it is 
obvious that the House is already so big as 
to be unwieldly, so on this count a better 
case could be made for reducing it than 
enlarging it. And even if there were a case 
for enlargement, it would be absurdly late to 
begin it now. For most of the States gain- 
ing or losing seats have long since gone 
through the wrenching political process of 
reapportionment, and those that haven’t 
(like New York) have plans well advanced 
for doing so. It would be no service to any 
of them to force them to junk these efforts 
and begin all over again. So, on every count, 
the Judfciary Committe has acted wisely, in 


putting an end to the enlargement nonsense. 


The William G. Goudy Elementary School 
of Chicago 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to take this occasion to pay tribute to 
the William C. Goudy Elementary School 
of Chicago, one of the many fine schools 
of which we of the 12th District of Ili- 
nois are so very proud. The W.C. Goudy 
School is taking part this weekend in 
the Freedoms Foundation Valley Forge 
Pilgrimage to Valley Forge, Pa. There, 
Mrs. Helen van Bramer, Goudy School 
principal, Miss Nancy Banks, teacher, 
and Miss Melinda Moonahan, student of 
Goudy, will receive for Goudy School 
the George Washington Honor Medal for 
outstanding achievement in bringing 
about a better understanding of the 
American way of life. This award was 
1 of 27 given to schools in the United 


States as winners of the highest school 


award of Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge. 

The recipients of the George Washing- 

ton Honor Medal were chosen as a re- 
sult of the following procedure: 
First. Each year Freedoms Founda- 
tion at Valley Forge accumulates from 
throughout the Nation’s schools out- 
standing expressions projects, and pro- 
grams which help build better under- 
standing of the American way of life. 

Second. The Freedoms Foundation se- 
lects through a nonpartisan independent 


awards jury the most effective and in- ° 


spiring works of schools. 

Third. The Freedoms Foundation then 
spotlights especially useful works and se- 
lects award recipients. 

Fourth. Freedoms Foundation pub- 
lishes and distributes programs and 
ideas that help in the struggle of free- 
men for their personal liberty and for 
their personal dignity against totali- 
tarian and tyrannical forces. 

I think special recognition should be 
given to Mrs. Hyacinth Drechney, for, 
as I understand it, even though Mrs. 
Drechney has retired, she had much to 
do with this outstanding work in patri- 


‘farmers. 
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otism at Goudy School. Mrs. Drechney 
has previously made the Valley Forge 
pilgrimage on two occasions when she 
won this honor during the time she was 
principal of the Frederic Chopin School 
and again as principal of the Minnie 
Mars Jamieson School. 


New. Wheat 1s Pasties ta 
Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
_HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
I have maintained that the mandatory 
10-percent acreage reduction for wheat- 
growers in the Agricultural Act of 1961 
will be punitive to Pacific Northwest 
wheatgrowers because the Soft White 
wheat grown in the region does not con- 
tribute to the national surplus. Further, 
our summer fallow practices, in effect, 
result in a 50-percent acreage reduction 
over other wheat areas which do not 
summer fallow. : 

These remarks are made, Mr. Speaker, 
as preface to the following open letter 
to President Kennedy, sent to me by 
Mrs. hh: .ld Hall, of Colfax, Wash. I 
feel that all Members of Congress should 
be aware of what Mrs. Hall has to say. 
The letter follows: 

CoLFrax, WasH., September 12, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: I wish you could 
come to this part of the country, Whitman 
County, Wash., and listen and see the des- 
perate situation that has fallen into our laps 
since the new farm bill passed. When is 
someone—anyone—going to come and see 
that the farmers here are ruined? 

It’s been coming on for several years, but 
this new bill has really finished us. Granted 
there are a few wealthy farmers—there are 
wealthy men in every profession—but with 


all the misleading newspaper articles, such 


as Farmer Smith who bought the Cadillac, 
and misrepresentation, we farmers are get- 
ting the horse laugh for getting paid for 
doing nothing. Not until the Farm Journal 
arrived did anyone know the real facts about 
Smith. 

The general opinion of all city people for 
years has been, “The farmers are rich and 
can buy anything.” In a way, that was fine, 
because we absolutely could not have sur- 
vived this long without credit. But, be- 
cause the general public has been so mis- 
informed and uninformed and the farmers 
finances so exaggerated, we are ridiculed 
and cursed for being lazy clodhoppers. 

Let me show you what this new bill has 
done, and we are just one of the many, 
many who are in the same miserable mess. 

We have three children, two boys, ages 
7 and 14, and one girl, age 16. Our ages 
are 36 and 37. We have leased this same 
farm for 14 years, proving we are good 
This is dryland farming here, 
wheat, peas, and barley are the main crops. 
We lease 550 acres. The owners get 38 per- 
cent of all the crops. 

According to the new bill, we must leave 
232 acres idle—no cash crop allowed on this 


do something about it. 
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idle land. We are allotted 165.6 acres of 
wheat and 168 acres of barley. By adding 
the two together, you see, we can’t even 
plant our allotment. We will get paid for 
60 acres left idle which will amount to ap- 
proximately $950, our share. Our income 
next year will be, approximately, at an aver- 
age 40 bushels per acre for the wheat, 
$7,774.80. If the barley doesn’t freeze out, 
it should yield a ton per acre. That amounts 
to $3,906. The total income will be 
$12,630.80. Now the deductible expenses, 
averages out, using the past 2 years, as 
$8,423, plus income tax and social security, 
$1,276.94. That leaves $2,930.86 for our 
family of five to live on. Can you budget 
that amount s0 we can live decently for 
another year? It looks like, that from 550 
acres, a person could eKe out a living, 
doesn’t it? We used to, but no more. 

Now the farmer who cropped his entire 
farm, year after year will receive a good 
payment on his idle land. But the farmer 
who honestly tried to build up his land, 
keep down the Canadian thistle, morning 
glory, nightshade, etc., by summer fallow- 
ing, and in turn hold down the grain sur- 
plus, are the ones who are suffering this 
hard Knock. It's unbelievable, we don't ask 
for anything more than a decent living, we 
don’t want to look or live like peasants 
either. 

It isn’t posgible that one bill is good for 
all farmers. The big farmer naturally 
benefits, but there are thousands of small 
farmers like us—just plain human beings— 
that need consideration also. Can you 
figure out how we, as typical farmers are- 
going to live on this kind of a program? 

It doesn’t stop with us, Just check on 
the implement dealers, fertilizing com- 
panies, the bankers, they’ll tell you about 
the farmers here. Someone has just got 
to do something soon. When the farmer 
goes broke, I don’t think I need to tell you 
what will happen next. 

There are several places I’m sending this 
letter (our Representative and the Post 
magazine) in hopes someone will be inter- 
ested enough to start investigating this seri- 
ous situation and arouse enough interest to 
The farmer has al- 
ways been the little guy, not enough of 
them to be heard above a whisper, but 
enough to be ridiculed and laughed at. 

We actually thought that help was com- 
ing at last, after listening to your campaign 
speech in Spokane. We did not dream our 
whole life would be ruined so fast. Farm- 
ing is all we know—what do we do now? 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. HALL. 


Citizenship Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


| OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow, | 
September 17, has been designated as 
Citizenship Day, and it will be observed 
by native and naturalized citizens all 
through our country. A special bulletin 
has been issued by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the celebration of 
Citizenship Day and Constitution Week. 
This department provided 5,000 copies 
of the bulletin for use by chapters of the 
Federal Bar Association and for other 
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organizations cooperating with the As- 
sociation in promoting Citizenship Day. 
I am sure that many cities of our cpun- 
try made plans to observe Citizenship 
Day, commemorating the signing of the 
Constitution on September 17, 1787, and 
honoring our newly naturalized citizens 
and our native-born youths who have 
recently reached their majority. 
. I congratulate the Federal Bar As- 
sociation and its officers for playing a 
-Jeading role in the observance of a day 
which is so important in the lives of 
American citizens. 


Education for Migrant Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH GREEN 


| OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the major legislative problems 
before the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, and one in which I have been 
particularly interested, is the question 
of providing some opportunity for a de- 
cent education for the children of migra- 
tory farmworkers. Like many other 
States, the State of Oregon has been 
doing what it could to meet this need— 
a need that is made the more urgent 
because so many of the migrant workers 


travel from State to State. Mrs. Leonie 


Brooke, of Sandy, Oreg., has written an 
excellent article for the March 1961 
issue of Oregon Education, describing 
what had been done up to that time in 
helping to meet these needs at the State 
level. Her article reflects deserved 
credit upon Oregon, but it also high- 
lights the continuing need for Federal 
action in this field: 
EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 
(By Leonie N. Brooke) 


Many of us who within recent months 
saw on TV the highly dramatic pictures, 
“Bitter Harvest” and “Harvest of Shame,” 
are certainly more aware of the plight of 
the children of migratory workers than here- 
tofore. 

Some communities more than others in 
Oregon have felt the impact of the army 
of migrant families without always fully 
realizing their true value to our economy. 
They are needed in many crops in many 
parts of the State. 

Migrant families entered 14 Oregon 
counties d the regular 1958-59 school 
years, and their children attended 81 
schools here, to a report to the 

n Board of Education last October by 
Ronald G. Petrie, State administrator of 
the migrant children’s educational program. 

Although 1,900 migrant youngsters at- 
tended these 81 Oregon schools, in reality, 
a total of 4,000 to 5,000 were eligible for 
schooling. Those that did go to school had 
_@n average attendance of 47 days; yet most 
of them are in Oregon 140 to 170 days, in- 
cluding the summer months. 


TRAINING NEGLECTED 


Many school districts are doing fine 
work in providing for the education of mi- 
grant children. Other schools are doing 
nothing, according to Petrie’s report. Most 
- schools re ill equipped to meet the special 
problems. ‘They place the children in class- 
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rooms and hope for the best. Many school 
districts that cannot afford extra teachers, 
books and extra supplies, have not been 
overly enthusiastic about enforcing attend- 
ance laws, so far as these children are con- 
cerned. 

The thousands of migrants coming to Ore- 
gon each year to help in the various crops 
and migrant children, educationally retarded 
as they are, need special help in language 
arts, arithmetic, health, and social develop- 
ment. 

SURVEYS MADE 

The 1959 Oregon Legislature took several 
steps toward improving the migrant’s lot. 
With the allocation of $50,000 a study was 
made of the migrant education problem dur- 
ing the regular school year There was a 
census of migrants in Oregon during the 
summer to determine numbers of children 
and how long they remain in Oregon; five 
pilot summer schools on an experimental 
basis were tried out. Last, recommendations 
were made to the 1961 legislature as to a 
permanent migrant education program. 

As a result of this and at this writing, 
there is Senate bill 80 relating to the edu- 
cation of migrant children and appropriating 
money therefor. Introduced by the commit- 
tee on education at the request of the de- 
partment of education, it was one of the leg- 
islative proposals included in the OEA digest 
of issues for “Lights on for Education.” 

While the passage of Senate bill 80 re- 
mains in the balance, the plight of migrant 
workers needs the close attention of each of 
us. 


An Injustice to the Philippines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HOW. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN TIIE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the New 
York Times of September 8, 1961, en- 
titled “An Injustice to the Philippines.” 

I also wish to include an editorial from 


the Washington Daily News of Septem- 


ber 12, 1961, entitled “An Honest Debt.” 

Both of these editorials refer to H.R. 
8617, a bill to authorize the payment of 
the balance of awards for war damage 
compensation made by the Philippine 
War Damage .Commission under the 
terms of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act. This legislation has been reported 
favorably by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and a rule has been requested on 
it by the Committee on Rules. To date, 
however, the Committee on Rules has re- 
fused to clear this bill for floor action. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
Committee on Rules will see fit to grant a 
rule on this important legislation, so 
that the Congress may proceed to settle 
this long-overdue debt to the people of 
the Republic of the Philippines. 

The editorials which I mentioned read 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Sept. 8, 1961] 

AN INJUSTICE TO THE PHILIPPINES 


For more than a decade the United States | 


has failed to make good on an obligation to 
the Philippines for unpaid damages arising 
out of fighting on Philippine territory dur- 
ing the Japanese war. 
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An appropriation by Congress in 1946 fell 
short by $73 million of meeting the total 
amount of damages. Since 1950 efforts have 
been made to get congressional authorization 
for the unpaid portion; but year after year, 
for one reason or another, Congress has failed 
to complete the necessary action. This year, 


as a result of obstruction in Repzesentative 


Howarp W. SMiIrTH’s Rules Committee, the 
same old story has been repeated once again. 

There is a majority in both the Senate and 
House for a measure sponsored by Represent- 
ative ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin, authorizing the 
$73 million; the White House and the State 
Department are emphatically for it, but Rep- 
resentative ZABLOCKI has been unable to get 
the bill out of Rules. In the recess fever now 
affecting Congress, the bill has once more 
been prevented from getting to the floor of 


the House by an adverse Rules Committee 


vote. 

_ Philippine patience is justifiably wearing 
thin. What seems a small matier in this 
country is a serious cause of national irri- 
tation in the Philippines. An aid appropri- 
ation is not involved. The most committed 
and friendly ally of the United States in 
Asia is simply asking for a sum that we have 
promised and which is long overdue. Con- 
gressional negligence on this matter con- 
trasts sharply with the prompt payment re- 
cently by the Philippines of the final $20 
million installment on funds advanced by 
the United States to the Philippine defense 
forces during and after World War II. | 


[From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 12, 
1961] 


AN HONEST DEBT 

Ninety billion dollars is the latest official 
figure on Our foreign-aid spending over a 
15-year period ending June 30, 1960. 

Foreign aid is one thing—basically a gam- 
ble on keeping the recipients from joining 
the Communist bloc. A bona fide debt is 
quite another thing—no gamble about it, 
no lofty sentiment, just a simple obligation. 

In this latter category falls the $73 million 
we owe the Philippines in unpaid compen- 
sation for damages done to their country 
by our having to fight a war there. The 
Congress of 1946 decided such claims were 
justified and passed the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

But the appropriation then approved was 
$73 million short of meeting the total 
amount of damages. Despite repeated polite 
reminders from the Philippines, the sum 
has been dangling ever since. A measure 
introduced this session by Representative 
CLEMENT ZABLOCKI, Of Wisconsin, authorizes 
payment, but it is still in the freezer of 
the House Rules Committee. 

This is inexcusable, especially in the light 
of the Philippines’ own prompt repayment 
to us of the final $20 million installment 
on funds we lent for their military buildup. 


It’s no way to treat a demonstrated friend, 


while pouring out billions we don’t owe to 
such dubious states as, say, Communist 
Yugoslavia. Even in the few days remain- 
ing of this session, the House with a little 
resolutness still can act on this measure 
and underscore our ties of more than a half- 
century with the Philippines. 


Hon. Thaddeus M. Machr-wicz 
SPEECH 


Or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS| 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 15, 1961 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with.my colleagues in tribute to 
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the Honorable-THaDDEUS M. MACHROWICZ. 

I have many reasons for rejoining at 
his elevation to the exalted position of 
district judge in the courts of the United 
States of America. He attended, and in 
a sense is a product of the University of 
Chicago, located in the district I am 
privileged to represent. He has served 
with the highest distinction as a Repre- 
sentative in this body from the State of 
Michigan, which is the State where I 
‘' was born. He was born in Poland, as 
were so many of the men and women 


who with their descendants have con-. 


tributed so mightily to making Chicago 
the first city of the world in neighbor- 
liness and in practicing democracy. 
But, over and above all, I rejoice because 
THAD MACHROWIcz has all the attributes 
that a judge should possess. | 
' I predict for him an outstandingly 
brilliant career as a judge in the Federal 
courts. 
He will leave this body with the ad- 
miration and. affection of all his col- 


leagues. 


Beware the Neutrals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


| OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, let us hope 
that the administration will not again 
be swayed by fear of world opinion and 
pressure of unalined nations and en- 
courage further international blackmail 
by the prince of thieves, the ruler of the 
Communist conspiracy. The delegates 
assembled at Belgrade left no doubt that 
unaligned means only that they are un- 
aligned with the free world and that 
there philosophies, their sympathies and 
their attachment is to the Communist 
dictator. It is apparent that Congress 
has not yet had its fill of the phoney 
world of the neutrals as we have just 
voted to send more millions of dollars 
from the pockets of the hard-pressed 
American taxpayer in order that they 
may become stronger and give more ded- 
icated service to the Communists. At 
least, let us hope that we will prevent 
them from forcing us into adopting a 
sniveling foreign policy which will ulti- 
mately lead to our destruction. We 
ought to send any future so-called emis- 
saries of peace from these countries 
packing and let them know that we in- 


tend to win the fight against communism 


and if they want our continued friend- 
ship and support, they had better take 
an honest position on the side of free- 
dom. The following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune sums up the sit- 
uation in clear language: © 
WHITE HOUSE CALLERS 

Mr. Kennedy’s “decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind,” sometimes seems 
overstrained, especially when he is dealing 
with “neutralists’” who profess to speak for 
three-quarters of a billion people. He there- 
fore attended in person, rolled out the red 
carpet, put on a troop inspection, and 
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sounded off an appropriate number of guns 

when a pair of fakers came calling with 

their prescription for peace at Berlin. 
These itinerant peddlers of the doctrine 


of coexistence through Western suicide are 


Presidents Sukarno of Indonesia and Modibo 
Keita af Mali, which used to be Known as 
the French Sudan, if you don’t place it. 
They were fresh from a convention in Bel- 
grade of 25 so-called nonalined countries 
which may be defined as not being alined 
our way, but Moscow’s way. Castro’s Cuba, 
Communist Yugoslavia, such inveterate So- 
viet stooges as Guinea, Ghana, and Indo- 
nesia, are among them, not to mention 
Nehru’s India. . 

After 2 days of attending to these doubt- 
ful friends, Mr. Kennedy promised to send 
Secretary of State Rusk into a huddle next 
week at the United Nations meeting in New 
York with Khrushchev’s agent, Andrei Gro- 
myko, to explore solutions to the soviet de- 
mands in Germany. He implied that, given 
encouragement, he would not resist a sum- 
mit meeting with Khrushchev. He also 
said that there was no need for either side 
to use force, which Khrushchev may choose 
to interpret as a sign of American weakness, 
for he has been flexing atomic muscles and 
issuing threats on a wholesale scale. 

Mr. Kennedy’s accommodating spirit drew 
a patronizing reference from Sukarno that 


he had shown himself “a man of peace.” 
Nobody seemed to be worrying about what 


Khrushchev had shown himself to be, for 
the obvious purpose of the Washington visit 
was to persuade Mr. Kennedy that it was up 
to him to make the concessions, inasmuch 
as Khrushchev would not. 

As we have recounted, Khrushchev went 
out of his way to intimidate and affront the 
conferees by announcing 36 hours before 
they when into session that Russia was re- 
suming nuclear tests, after which he ex- 
ploded 10 nuclear devices in succession to 
contaminate the atmosphere beyond any- 
thing of that kind managed in the palaver at 
Belgrade. 

There is nothing in the declaration ema- 
nating from the Belgrade Conference to sug- 
gest that any of the participants fail to see 
matters’ in the light in which Khrushchev 
would wish them to be seen. 

For example, the statement condemned 
imperialism and colonialism specifically in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America, but it had 
nothing to say about Eastern Europe, where 
Russia has extended its-slave empire to the 
heart of Berlin, throwing up a wall so that 
no captive can escape. 

The reference to Latin America can only 
be interpreted as an implied crack that the 
United States pursues colonialist and im- 
perialist policies in that area, and, if the 
hint is not clear, the nonalined gentlemen 
go out of their way to condemn the reten- 
tion of the American base at Guantanamo, 
Cuba. They also condemned, by name, 
America’s allies in NATO, France and Portu- 
gal, while refraining from any suggestion 
that 22 Soviet divisions in East Germany and 
elements of the Red army overrunning most 
of Eastern Europe might be trespassing on 
anybody’s sovereign rights. 

But, after American foreign aid handouts 
approximating $6 billion, the nonalined 
looked forward to the United States repay- 
ing all the courtesies directed its way from 
Belgrade with much more of the same. In 
fact, American handouts were not to be con- 
sidered an expression of generosity, but a 
moral duty which the nonalined had every 
right to demand. This duty was “to remove 
economic imbalance inherited from colonial- 
ism and imperialism.” 

When the ambassadors of the “Hungry 25” 
came rapping at the door, Mr. Kennedy could 
have done worse than send back word by an 
usher that the Government of the United 
States is only at home to its friends. 
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Financing of All Domestic Programs 


Should Be Under Annual Appropria- 


tions Procedure 
EXTENSION. bray? REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the past session of Congress, a con- 
tinuing fight has been made in the House 
of Representatives against the financing 
of programs by back-door borrowing 


from the Treasury and thereby bypass- 


ing the constitutional procedure of an 
annual justification and review by the 
Congress. 

In February, a bipartisan effort was 
made to clarify the House Rules so that 
the Committee on Appropriations would 
have jurisdiction over bills with lan- 
guage providing ‘Treasury borrowing 
authorizations. This anti-back-door 
spending campaign failed, but it pointed 
up the issue of congressional lack of con- 
trol over expenditures and resulted in 
focusing public attention on the con- 
troversy. 

Finally, after a number of defeats, 
such as with the Housing bill, the first 
victory for sound fiscal procedures came 
with the airport aid bill, which termi- 
nated advance control authority and 


supplanted that back-door device with . 


multiyear appropriations. 

The final victory of the opponents of 
Treasury borrowing came with the for- 
eign aid authorization bill. 

Next session, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
further progress can be achieved toward 
a return to front-door, doublecheck fi- 
nancing by the legislative branch. As 
the Christian Science Monitor of August 
31, 1961, suggests, Congress might well 
be consistent and apply the appropria- 
tions procedure to other domestic pro- 
grams where it has authorized back-door 
financing in the past. 


Mr. Speaker, many Members like my-_ 


self will return next January with the 
full resolve to carry on the fight against 
forfeiting constitutional legislative re- 
sponsibility in connection with Federal 
spending. I know other Members of 
Congress will do the same. 

Herewith, under leave to include ex- 


traneous matter, I offer the thoughtful _ 


editorial from the Monitor which 
prompted these remarks: 
Arp: FRONT-Door PLANNING 

The foreign aid bill hammered out in a 
Senate-House conference committee looks 
like a workable product. Indeed judging 
by the favorable comments from all sides 
one might wonder what all the fighting over 
this measure was about. Were the central 
objectives of both sides really irreconcilable? 

Those chiefly interested in assuring effec- 
tive long-range planning of the development 
loan program did not want Congress to 
cripple it by suddenly cutting off appropria- 
tions. Those mainly interested in preserv- 
ing for Congress its constitutional authority 
over appropriations did not want to sur- 
render its right to check annually on aid 


projects. 
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Both purposes appear to be reconciled in 
the bill which emerged from the confer- 
ence committee, The back-door financing 
device desired by the President has been 
barred. This would have permitted the 
administration to get the money in advance 
by borrowing from the Treasury. The bill 
also cuts the 5-year program by $1,600 mil- 

lion. But it authorizes a 5-year program. 
And specific language has been inserted to 
permit the President to make commitments 
on a long-range basis where n 

This arrangement which might be called 
front-door planning is very similar to that 
proposed by this newspaper and appears 
practicable in essentials. It represents an- 
other victory over groups which oppose 
foreign aid in general. And it retains for 
Congress a check on finances which lies at 
the heart of the representative system of 
government. 


~ Under back-door financing Congress would 


not have lost all control but in practice 
would have found it difficult to get the de- 
tailed facts to warrant halting a specific 
program. As the bill stands the executive 
department (which has more staff) will be 
responsible for yearly reports justifying con- 
tinuation of projects. This is not unreason- 
able. And if Congress wishes to be in any 
way consistent it should apply the same 
procedure to a good number of domestic 
programs where it has authorized back-door 
financing without as cogent reasons for long- 
en planning as exist in handling foreign 


Religious Doctrines and Communist 
Doctrines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16,1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I am baf- 
fled by some members of the clergy who 
have apparently confused their religious 
doctrines with Communist doctrines. 
Whether by purpose or accident, they 


are helping the Communist cause in. 


America by preaching from their pulpits 
pleas to admit Red China to the United 
Nations, and also their opposition to the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. This must please the Commu- 
nist leaders, who disavow any belief in 
God, that they have succeeded in trick- 
ing God’s ministers to convert about 95 
percent of their audiences into believing 
that Red China should be recognized in 
the world organization. 

It is significent that if these ministers 
are successful in both instances, they will 
not only open the door to Red Chinese 
domination of world politics, but they 
will also destroy one of America’s great- 
est instruments now being used to defend 
itself against Communist subversion. 

Ironically, communism and a belief in 
God are diametrically opposed to each 
other; but, the Communists are adept at 
using naive and misguided persons for 
their own purposes. Fortunately, the 
majority of our ministers have white and 
blue in their blood and are aware of the 
struggle going on today to gain control 
of our churches. — 

Perhaps the basic error in the think- 
ing of many members of the clergy and 
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intellectuals lies in their faliure to real- 
ize that the evil of a tyrant is simply that 
he is a tyrant. Intellectuals are prone to 
ascribe good motives to tyrants on the 
left hand of political philosophy, and to 
ascribe bad motives only to tyrants on 
the right, when in fact, they are all evil 
for they seek to deny freedom to the peo- 
ples of the world. 

From time to time, I receive corre- 
spondence from ministers in my district 
concerning this insidious subversion. In 
reply to one such letter from a Presby- 
terian minister, I stated that I was en- 
couraged by the individual members of 
the clergy who are beginning to speak 
out in favor of American patriotism, and 
I made it clear that I do not wish to 
condemn the vast majority of the clergy 
who are loyal to their faiths and their 
country. On the other hand, I voiced 
my distress at the actions of the Pres- 
byterian Church in advocating the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions, as well as the recent action of a 
Methodist youth group in my district 
denouncing the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

My letter was forwarded to the Board 
of Christian education of the United 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
and subsequently, I received a very 
strong reply from Mr. H. B. Sissel, asso- 
ciate secretary, office of church and so- 
ciety, on the letterhead of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. I shall enclose the 
full text of his letter below, but for the 
moment, let me state that Mr. Sissel 
wrote a long letter defending the posi- 
tion of his church in the familiar pat- 
tern long used by the so-called liberals 
by resorting to such terms as ‘““McCarthy 
era,” “professional anti-Communists of 
the John Birch Society” and attacking 
the film “Operation Abolition.” Also, he 
included an explanation of his church’s 
stand on the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations in the context of the 
Cleveland World Order Study Confer- 
ence sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am setting forth herein the 
full text of my reply to Mr. Sissel which 
clearly states my thinking on this gen- 
eral subject. It is followed by Mr. 
Sissel’s letter: | 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 13, 1961. 
Mr. H. B. SISSEL, 
Associate Secretary, Office of Church and 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. S1sse.: I have given considerable 
thought to your recent letter before replying. 

It was not I who said that “Communists 
may be attempting to infiltrate the clergy.” 
This was the statement of a very fine bishop 


_ of the church, and frankly I do not under- 


stand how you can take issue with the 
bishop’s statement. Everyone who compre- 
hends the operation of the Communist ap- 
paratus knows that it is constantly attempt- 
ing to infiltrate every institution of Ameri- 
can life, and in some measure, it has been 
successful. 

I don’t believe the clergy has been infil- 
trated by actual Communists to any appre- 
ciable degree. The records of the congres- 
sional investigating committees, so I am in- 
formed, indicate that only three members of 
the clergy have been identified as one-time 


September 16 


members of the Communist Party. One was 


a Methodist minister and the other two were: 


sbyterians identified by witnesses under 

th. I am informed, however, that many 
members of the clergy have supported and 
also have been members of numerous Com- 
munist-front organizations and causes. 
Probably the majority joined and supported 
these organizations unwittingly. 

I am concerned about the large number of 
members of the clergy who are constantly 
out in the frontline attacking anti-Commu- 
nist organizations and congressional investi- 
gating committees. 

The attitude of the congressional investi- 
gation committees concerning the Commu- 
nist attempt to infiltrate religious institu- 
tions is best expressed by GORDON SCHERER, 
a member of that committee, during the 


hearings on the Air Force Manual. I am 


enclosing a copy of those hearings, and you 
will find Mr. ScHERER’s statement on page 
1317. 

You speak of the McCarthy era and profes- 
sional anti-Communist groups. I realize 
that Senator McCarthy made some mistakes, 
but I also know that his mistakes were dis- 
torted and exaggerated beyond belief by his 


enemies and the leftwing crowd. The charge 


that he smeared innocent people’s reputa- 
tions and careers, as you put it, has become 
a “general charge without being specific” 
for investigations disclose that many of the 
so-called innocent people whom McCarthy 
has been accused of smearing have turned 
out to be just what he said they were * * * 
security risks. 


Extreme anti-Communist groups exist. 


largely because many people in the labor 
movement, in the field of entertainment, in 
the clergy, and in our educational institu- 
tions have associated themselves with 
Communist-front organizations and have 
loaned their names and prestige over the 
years to these Communist-front organiza- 
tions. Many of those who now speak out 
against the John Birch Society and other 
anti-Communist organizations have _ re- 
mained strangely silent about the Commu- 
nist-front apparatus in the United States. 

A fairly prominent Protestant clergyman 
told me not long ago that it was his feeling 
that some of his colleagues were soft on 
communism and Communist-front opera- 
tions because the Communists were giving 
the Catholics such a hard time. He said to 
me that these colleagues of his who took 


this position did not understand that while 


for the present the full fury of the Com- 
munists was directed toward the Catholic 


hierarchy, because of its universal control . 


and discipline over the masses, all churches 
would eventually feel the intensity of the 
Communist lash. 

You say that the Presbyterian Church is 
only “going along with a policy of con- 
sidering’ the recognition of Red China. 
Doesn’t the church know what is happen- 
ing in Red China? Red China is controlled 


by a clique of atheistic amoral murderers 


seeking to destroy all churches. 


The Presbyterian clergy and all other — 


clergy for that matter, should be out in the 
frontline, fighting all efforts to recognize 
and put the stamp of approval of the Chris- 
tian church on this evil monstrosity of our 
time. Jesus didn’t debate as to whether the 
evil moneychangers should be allowed in 
the temple. He drove them out. 

The last matter you discuss in your letter 
of July 24 is the film “Operation Abolition.” 
I am literally appalled that the Council of 
Churches and the Presbyterian hierarchy, in 
particular, should have injected themselves 
into this cotroversy and published material 
against the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities and the film “Operation 
Abolition.” No one’s fooling anybody. The 
leadership in the National Council of 
Churches and some of its constituent bod- 
ies have shown disapproval of the Committee 
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it has set back their timetable for destruc- 


for years, and apparently they have jumped 
into this fight to discredit the committee 
and the film in the spirit of “get even.” 
Over the years the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities has identified and 
exposed many Communist-front organiza- 
tions. Unfortunately, too many prominent 
individuals in the leadership of our churches 
have supported, belonged to, and given their 
names, money, and prestige to these front 


organizations. The identification of these 


organizations by the committee has made 
some of the church leaders look bad, but it 
wasn’t the committee that pointed out the 
clergymen who belonged to these front or- 
ganizations. Rather it was laymen within 
the Protestant church who became sick and 
tired of the support of Communist-front or- 
ganizations and causes by the professional 
leadership of the Protestant church, and it 
was they who put the finger on those in 
church leadership supporting these front 
organizations. 

In attempting to discredit the exhaustive 
investigations and eyewitness accounts of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation con- 
cerning the San Francisco riots, you have 
pointed out that the Hoover report stated 
that “one of the demonstrators provided the 
spark that touched off the flame of violence,” 
etc. You say the Hoover report lied in this 
respect because the young man was acquitted 
and, therefore, you repudiate the whole re- 
port. The fact is, however, that the inci- 
dent is recited to have taken place in the 
FBI report. Many times persons are acquit- 
ted who are actually guilty of the offenses 
charged. Occasionally, persons are found 
guilty who did not commit the acts charged. 
One of the greatest trials in all history, with 
which you are no doubt familiar, is that of 
our Savior before Pontius Pilate. I believe 
you would be the last to say the Jesus actu- 
ally did the things with which he was 
charged, yet he was found guilty and cruci- 
fied 

It would seem that the most reliable wit- 
nesses as to the authenticity of the film 
would be those individuals who were present 
and not identified with either side of the 
controversy. Would you doubt the voluntary 
statements of the seven ministers, who at- 
tended and were witnesses as to what took 
place, and who said that the film was au- 
thentic and that the charge that it was a 
forgery or distorted was a manifest lie? Rev- 
erend Nims, who was on the Board of the 
Regional Council of Churches, resigned from 
that board in protest of the action taken 
by the National Council of Churches with 
respect to this film. The full statements of 
the seven ministers and that of Reverend 
Nims are set forth in the attached speech 
from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, entitled 
“Yellow Journalism,” as well as the testi- 
mony of the mayor of San Francisco and 
other eyewitnesses. 

One of the documents which the National 
Council of Churches is sending out in an 
attempt to discredit the accuracy of the film 
says that the demonstrations on May 12 did 
not take place while the committee was in 
session as indicated by the film. This state- 
ment is definitely not true. The committee 
was in session. The National Council of 
Churches’ document says no member of the 
subcommittee was in the hearing room ex- 
cept Congressman SCHERER who was standing 
at a window in the hearing room looking 
outside. Well, the fact is that on that date, 
Congressman SCHERER was incapacitated in 
Cincinnati, 2,000 miles away. He didn’t ar- 
rive in San Francisco until Saturday morn- 
ing, May 14. As long as we are talking about 
distortions, I thought I might comment on 
this little matter in one brochure of the 
Council of Churches. 

The evidence is conclusive that the film 


_ of the San Francisco riots has hurt the Com- 


munist conspiracy within the United States 
as nothing else has done in many years, and 


tion of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities; therefore, the Communists 
have tried to divert the attention of the 
American people from the real issues and 
discredit this film. For one thing, I do not 
know why the Council of Churches, except 
if it were to get even, as I pointed out above, 
has entered this controversy. I am shocked 
that they have inferred that members of the 
clergy who were eyewitnesses to this rioting, 
are not telling the truth as to the accuracy 
and authenticity of the film. The National 
Council of Churches is most certainly help- 
ing the Communists in their attempt to dis- 
credit. this film and they are doing so with- 
out any justification whatsoever. 


I know hundreds of laymen who are dis- _ 


gusted and disheartened with the_ policies 
of our church leadership and are of the 
opinion that we had better return to preach- 
ing basic morality in the churches, sermon- 
izing on the goodness and omnipotence of 
God and man’s relationship to God and his 
fellow men, instead of doting on so-called 
social justice and trying to get our people to 
follow a left wing political philosophy, and 
becoming involved in a brawl over a Com- 
munist-inspired riot, again finding ourselves 
in bed with the agents of the Kremlin. 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER L. McVEy, 
Member of Congress. . 
P.S.—Shortly the Committee on Un- 
American Activities will release a document 
on the various issues raised over the San 
Francisco hearings and the film. I will see 
that you get a copy of the same and I would 
then appreciate your further comments. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 24, 1961. 
The Honorable WALTER L. McVEy, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. McVey: It has come to my 
attention that you have voiced your con- 
cern that “Communists are (or may be) 
coming into the ministry,” and that you are 
distressed by “the action of the Presbyterian 


Church in advocating the admission of Red 


China to the United Nations.” 

Of course, for any group to “prove its in- 
nocence” of the charge that it has been, or 
is being, infiltrated by Communists is im- 
possible (and ought to be unnecessary in 


our society) unless the general charge is . 


made specific and leveled against particular 
individuals. Even this listing of particular 
persons, when it has occurred, has been 
particularly irresponsible, tending to “iden- 
tify” a person on the basis of his support of 
particular causes or organizations engaged 
in legitimate (and, to be honest, in some 
Cases highly questionable) causes. 

This country was able to weather the sow- 
ing of suspicion and dissension in the Mc- 
Carthy era at considerable cost to several 
innocent people’s reputations and careers. 
Today we are apparently to be subject to a 
similar season of suspicion, much of it spon- 
sored by the “professional anti-Commu- 
nists” of the John Birch Society and other 
similar groups. I am not, believe me, sug- 
gesting that you are affiliated, or even sym- 
pathetic, with such organizations (and if 
you were, that would be your privilege), but 
it is distressing to me as a clergyman and 
as an employee of the United Presbyterian 
Church US.A. to hear of a Congressman 
repeating even in a mild way the general 
charge of communism among the clergy. 
As one who went through 4 of semi- 
nary, I can say unequivocably that it would 
be impossible for a Communist agent to en- 
dure one semester, let alone 3 years, the 
intellectual and spiritual discipline of theo- 
logical training without either 
flunked out, laughed out, or giving up the 
effort as a waste of his time. I once stayed 
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up half the night arguing with a Paris- 
trained Stalinist and found him both clever 
and rigid, but like a Paviov’s dog on certain 
subjects (for example, he could not endure 
any criticism of the Soviet Union), he re- 


theological training, name them to this . 


church with evidence, and give their names 
also to the FBI. But do not dishonor us 
with voiced general suspicions or fears that 
they are somewhere in our midst. 

In this same vein, I am enclosing a recent 
action by our general assembly last May on 
“The Communist Conspiracy and American 
Freedom,” which seeks to delineate rather 
precisely between real and imagined threats 
from the Communists, and which I hope 


you will read. 
On - the second subject you raise, the al- 


leged action advocating the admission of 


Red China to the U.N., I can only conclude — 
that you were refering to an action taken — 


by our general assembly in 1959, which I 
quote in its entirety: 

“INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS—CLEVELAND 

CONFERENCE . 

“Noting that the National Council of 
Churches for many years has, through its 
various departments, held study conferences 
on issues of public policy; 

“Noting further that these conferences 


consist of delegates from constituent de- 


nominations and agencies of the National 
Council of Churches, and that the delegates 
and conferences speak only for themselves 
through statements designed to stimulate 
further study and free discussion in mem- 
ber denominations and churches; 
“Observing that, among the recommenda- 
tions coming from the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference held in Cleveland, one 
concerning the diplomatic recognition of 
the People’s Republic of China by the United 
States and its admission to the United Na- 
tions has provoked not only responsible dis- 
cussion but also irresponsible censure; and 
“Acknowledging the validity of arguments 
on both sides of the Red China question, 
considering that immediate recognition of 
that government may not be feasible, and 
yet looking toward the day when diplomatic 


relations with the mainland government 


may be both feasible and desirable; 
“The 17lst General Assembly commends 


the National Council of Churches for hold- | 


ing its Fifth World Order Conference and 
dealing courageously and honestly with vital 
issues which were controversial; 

“Urges United Presbyterian churches to 
resist and reject unconsidered reactions to 
the Red China recommendation of the Cleve- 
land conference; and 

“Calls upon the church to engage in re- 
sponsible study of the reports of the Cleve- 
land conference in connection with the in- 
terdenominational coordinated emphasis on 
international affairs in the program — 
1959-60.” 

You will see that it does not advocate the 
admission of Red China, but in the context 
of the Cleveland World Order Study Confer- 
ence sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches (and which spoke for itself only), 
urges Presbyterians to study the question 
responsibly. I understand that a similar 
study has been going on in the State De- 
partment for many months now, looking 
toward the day when the question may be 
decided with or without our approval at the 
UN. And incidentally, while recognizing the 
serious repercussions that would take place 
among the non-Communist countries (not 
to mention among the American public) if 
and when Red China is recognized, I must 
say that I hope that any disarmament agree- 
ment that may be reached among the great 
powers has Red China as a signatory to it, 


with adequate inspection made mandatory. 


| 


acted predictably and without imagination. 
So please, Mr. McVey, if you know of Com- 

q munists among the Presbyterian clergy or in 
| 

? 
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or 
gest. As a matter of fact, at least three dif- 
ferent demonstrations weré taking place, and 
two of them would have happened anyway 
Per e enclosed confidential study made 


these demonstrations for you, or at least 
raise 


questions you have not yet had brought 
to your attention. Certainly it goes with- 
out saying that the behavior of the stu- 
dents, questions of Communist influence 
aside, was particularly unruly and unjusti- 
fied. At the same time, the assertion made 
by Mr. Hoover that “One of the demonstra- 
tors provided the spark that touched off 
the flame of violence. Leaping a barricade 
that had been erected, he grabbed an officer’s 
night stick and began beating the officer 
over the head.” (P. 8, “Communist Target— 
Youth”), has been called into question by 
virtue of the fact that Robert Meisenbach, 
the student here referred to, has been ac- 
quitted of that charge. The fact that no one 
was convicted of rioting or inciting to riot 
suggests that the terms, riot and violence 
(which are used verbally several times in the 
film but never shown on the film) are per- 
haps somewhat more vivid than the events 
and subsequent investigation warrant. 

If this letter seems longer to you that it 
ought to be, it is because this office has been 
receiving heavy mail from all over the coun- 
try from clergymen and laymen asking us 
how to respond to general charges of Com- 
munist infiltration in the major denomina- 
tions and the National Council of Churches. 
Dealing with these, in my opinion, irrespon- 
sible charges is consuming an unconscion- 
able amount of time and energy among 
churchmen that might well be devoted to 
more constructive tasks necessary to the 
maintaining of a free church and an open 
society—both of which are our best domes- 
tic bulwarks against the very real and dan- 


etary | 
Office of Church and Society. 


Let’s Not Bargain With Outlaws 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing to bargain about in Berlin. The 
American people recognize this, if some 
of our administration spokesmen do not. 
Every time a statement comes out of the 
White House or the State Department 
indicating that we may be willing to 
negotiate, Khrushchev is encouraged to 
further pursue the criminal course upon 
which he is embarked. How stupid it is 
to bargain with a thief, after he has 
held you up at gunpoint, to give his 
act a cloak of legality and to assure 
him that we approve of his action. Yet, 
this is exactly what negotiations over 
Berlin will amount to. In this con- 
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nection I would like to call attention to 

an editorial, “What's To Negotiate,” from 

the Chicago Daily Tribune, and another, 

“Suing for Peace,” from the Wall Street 

Journal. Both editorials follow: 
Wuat’s To 

Nikita Khrushchev is his usual 
threats to the West with exhortations to 
negotiate. In a speech at Volzhsk last Sun- 
day, he welcomed “the solution of contro- 
versial questions by peaceful means, by 
negotiations and not by force of arms.” 

But, as Khrushchev has already made 
plain that the negotiations he recommends 
would be restricted to ratification by the 
West of his designs for East Germany and 
for the future status of West Berlin, there 
is little opportunity for give and take, which 


alone give meaning to negotiation. 


Awareness of this fact prompted former 
President Eisenhower to tell a group of Re- 
publican Congressmen visiting him at Get- 
tysburg, “I don’t think there’s much to nego- 
tiate about.” 

Mr. Eisenhower has been through Presi- 


dent Kennedy’s present Berlin headache 


during his own term in office. In an inter- 
view published last week in Life magazine, 
he recalled that Khrushchev originally ad- 
vanced his formula for dealing with Ger- 
many on Novembér 27, 1958. The Soviet 
boss declared then that he would sign a 
peace treaty with his Communist puppet 
government in East Germany and that the 
West had 6 months to leave Berlin. 

The 6 months passed without issue, and 
Khrushchev, having meanwhile wangled an 
invitation to visit the United States, met 
with Mr. Eisenhower at Camp David Septem- 
ber 25-27, 1959. Khrushchev reiterated the 
Soviet intention to sign a separate treaty 
with East Germany. Eisenhower responded 
that he could not prevent Khrushchev from 
making any treaty he wished with the East 
Germans, though he conceived that any such 
treaty would be strictly one sided. 

“Only this,” the President added. “Don’t 
try to interfere with our rights in Berlin.” 

Khrushchev protested that there would be 
no Western rights once his treaty was signed. 

“We won't accept that,” Eisenhower said 
curtly. 

The President’s firmness served to stop 
Khrushchev in his tracks. It was under- 


' stood that the line had been drawn, and 


that invasion of Western rights in Berlin 
would mean war. 

This is the situation as it remains today. 
Mr. Kennedy and his allies need concern 
themselves no more with bargaining away 
their rights than Mr. Eisenhower was dis- 
posed to do. They must simply repeat, “We 
won't accept that.” If they won’t accept it, 
Khrushchev has no option except to with- 
draw his demands or to attack. 

The risks of war are no greater now than 
when Eisenhower faced them 2 years ago. 
What Ehrushchev wants is to get the West 
to hand him everything he seeks on a silver 
platter. If the West is not that foolish, he 
must either shut up or expose his empire 
to being blown up. We doubt if he has any 
more stomach for that gamble than the next 


person. 


SuING FOR PEACE 


When President Kennedy met Premier 
Khrushchev in June, it could hardly be 
called a summit conference in the usual 
sense of a big power bargaining session. As 
both men have indicated it was little more 
than an attempt to size each other up. 
From the U.S. viewpoint, the meeting could 
certainly be justified on that basis. 

Now, though, there is increasing talk of, 
and increasing pressure for, a summit pre- 
sumably designed to resolve such dangerous 
questions as Berlin and the nuclear arms 
race. The leftist-inclined “neutralists” Su- 
karno of Indonesia and Eeita of Mali have 


/. 
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just been appealing to Mr. Kennedy to un- 
dertake such a meeting. Already specula- 
tion is rife as to whether Britain’s Macmil- 
lan and France’s De Gaulle would be in- 
cluded in any such session. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment at the moment seems disinclined to 
be stampeded into the thing, but it has been 
pressured before. | 

Surely all this is way off base. To see 


why it is necessary only to recall briefly 


just what we are up against. Khrushchev 


is trying to push the Western Allies out of 


Berlin. He has resumed nuclear tests partly 
to apply terrorism to that end, and partly 
out of what he considers his own military 
necessities. Negotiations are unlikely to de- 
fiect him from either course, for he has made 
it abundantly plain that he has no interest 
in real negotiations but only in extorting 
settlements on his terms. 

Indeed, going through the motions of 
negotiation can serve Khrushchev’s purposes, 
and is as intended; to the Soviets, “negotia- 
tion” is a means of waging the struggle, not 
of trying toend it. In the foreign ministers’ 
conference on Berlin 2 years ago, the West 
finally did offer a series of concessions—not 
enough to satisfy Khrushchev, but enough 


to indicate the dangers of negotiations. 


And it is now clear how the latter stages of 
the test-ban talks were used to stall the 
West so that the Soviets could make their 
elaborate secret preparations for the current 
series of nuclear explosions. 

Obviously, then, the United States should 
be wary of negotiations at any “level,” for- 
eign ministers or summit or whatever. In 
addition, there is a further important con- 
sideration: This incessant talk in the West 
about negotiation, even about being the first 
to propose negotiation to the Kremlin, 
throws the whole picture out of kilter and 
tends to weaken the appearance of the allied 
position. 

It is one thing to be prepared to listen to 
anything Khrushchev may want to say, in 
the improbable event he should have any- 
thing to say worth hearing, and we can cer- 
tainly do that without a summit; in today’s 
circumstances a summit is about the last 
kind of conference anyone should be think- 
ing about. But what is need more than 
communication is more iron in the Western 
spine, iron that shows in our whole attitude 
rather than just displays of increased mili- 
tary power. 

We have seen again, in the scared-rabbit 
reaction of the Belgrade conference of “neu- 


tralists,” how much headway we are making 


with world opinion. We have seen, over too 
many dismal years, Just how useful it is to 
negotiate with the Soviets. 

Khrushchev, after all, is the criminal of 
the world, not the West, Khrushchev is the 
potential murderer of peace. Khrushchev 
and KEhrushchev alone hangs the pall of 


nuclear war over the globe. If the barbarian 


wants to sue for peace at the bar of civiliza- 
tion, let him do so. It is not befitting the 
strength of the Western position, it is not 
befitting the dignity of the defenders of civi- 
lization to appeal to the outlaw to be good. 


Kennedy Is Regular Cape Cod Commuter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 
Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 


the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article by Frances Lewine, en- 


oa Finally, on the subject of “Operation 
be - Abolition,” it would be in bad taste for one 
4 to argue with Mr. Hoover of the PBI con- 
; cerning the role played by Communists in 
a the student demonstrations in San Fran- 
= cisco in May of 1960. It can be said, however, 
H that these demonstrations were considerably 
more complex than either “Operation Aboli- 
| 
gerous Communist conspiracy. 
Respectfully yours, 
H. B. SIssEL, 
| | 
| 
a | 
| 
#4 
i 
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titled “Kennedy Is Regular Cape Cod 
Commuter.” 

It is difficult for me to understand the 
lack of consistency on the part of those 
who were so quick to criticize President 
Eisenhower when he took Mrs. Eisen- 
hower with him on some of his trips to 
the west coast and dropped her off at her 
mother’s in Denver, or at the Elizabeth 
Arden Guest Ranch. 

For 12 consecutive weekends, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has been flying to Hyannis 
Port, Mass. Of course, he has a perfect 
right to do this, even though during the 
campaign he announced that he would 
be consistently in the White House. Ac- 
cording to his statements, we have been 
in a state of unprecedented crisis during 
most of this time, and some of these 
weekends have lasted from Thursday un- 
til Monday night. The Presidency is a 
mankilling job, and he is entitled to any 
relaxation which he can get. I do, how- 
ever, question the propriety of taking a 


load of hitchhikers and freeloaders with 
him on these weekend jaunts and then 


having the White House trying to fool 
the public as to the cost of these trips. 
The attached article indicates an hourly 
cost of $270. 86. This Hgure, of course, 
is ridiculous. 

Last year when Prebient Eisenhower 


and a group of Congressmen flew in this 


jet to Los Angeles for a political meet- 
ing, we paid at the rate of $3,000 an 
hour to cover the full cost of operation. 
This amounted to $27,000. .The old bu- 


- yeaucratic dodge that the pilots and crew 


are on the payroll anyway is prominent 
in this article. The argument that it 
costs no more to take a full load than a 
half load is also ridiculous. The food 
and beverages served to these freeloaders 
who accompany the President is paid 
for by the taxpayers. It is another case 
of the President playing Santa Claus 
with the taxpayers’ money, and I hope 
this article will be read and that protest 
will be filed for’ this wanton abuse of 
taxpayers’ money. 
KENNEDY IS REGULAR CAPE CoD COMMUTER 
(By Frances Lewine) 
By this time, most summer commuters 


have called it a season but not President — 


Kennedy and his jet plane weekend special 
to Cape Cod. 
For the 12th weekend in a row, the Presi- 


| dent is expected to board a huge $5.5 million 


Air Force jet at Andrews Air Force Base to 
leave muggy Washington, still caught in 
summer heat, for the cooling breezes of 
Hyannis Port, Mass. 

And, along with him will go those mem- 
bers of his personal and official family who 
want a hitch to the shores of Cape Cod. 

The Presidential commuter special ob- 
viously is the best and fastest way to travel 
from the Capital to Cape Cod these days. 
With so many Harvard and Massachusetts 
men in his official retinue, there are many 
potential hitchhikers. 

Friends, children, and business-bent of- 
ficials have climbed aboard the Presidential 


' plane for playgrounds on the cape this 


summer. 
IF SPACE IS AVAILABLE 

Would-be passengers simply make reserva- 

tions through Mr. Kennedy’s_ secretary, 


Evelyn Lincoln, or his special assistant, 


Kenneth O’Donnell. The Presidential mili- 
tary aide, Maj. Gen. Chester V. Clifton, gives 


_ them “space available” priority. 


Government officials, Congressmen, staff | 
ride free.~ 


members, friends, and family all 
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“We don’t sft ct them,” explains Assistant 
White House Secretary Andrew 
Hatcher, “the Pisin goes up anyway—it’s 
just a question of whether we have room.” 

No figures have been made public on how 
much the plane trips cost the taxpayers. But 
a couple of years ago the Air Force said the 
hourly operation cost of such a jetplane was 
$270.86, which did not include depreciation 
or maintenance. 

The Air Force has pointed out in the past 
that the crew would be paid anyway, whether 
assigned to the Presidential plane or other 
duty. 

AMONG THE RIDERS 

Among the most frequent of the President’s 
hitchhikers have been his brother, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, and his two broth- 
ers-in-law in Government, Peace Corps Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver and Stephen Smith, 
who has a State Department post. Their 
families take summer residence in or near the 
Kennedy compound on the shore of Nan- 
tucket Sound. 

High-ranking members of the Kennedy 
official family, who have been devoted Presi- 
dential jet riders, include White House Ad- 
visers Jerome B. Wiesner (science) and Ar- 
thur Schlesinger (foreign affairs). 

En route, the President often confers with 
these men in his comfortable, private for- 
ward compartment, taking advantage of the 
trip for after-hours advice. 

Among several youngsters who have had 


this exclusive ride are the two children of 


David Hacket, Chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, Robert, 
1 month old, and Louisa, 4, made the trip 
one August weekend with their mother, and 
the President came over to chat, especially 
with little Louisa. Shyly, she didn’t have a 
thing to say while Mr. Kennedy was in sight, 
but when he left she declared: “I like that 
President.” 

Government officials have boarded the 
weekend jetplane for a multitude of errands. 

Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs, rode the big jet 
on a mission to complete negotiations on 
the sale of his summer home in South Chat- 
ham. He and his wife then drove the 510 
miles back to Washington. 


NINETY MINUTES, DOOR TO DOOR 


Mr. Kennedy’s commuting is something 
any city-to-country traveler could well envy. 

Door to door, Mr. Kennedy can join his 
family at the seashore in less than a hour 
and a half, including helicopter hops to 
and from the airbases. Near Hyannis Port 
the plane lands at Otis Air Force Base. 

In the air soft music is wafted through 
the compartments. The plane is decorated 
in pleasant tones of gray, blue, and silver, 
with walls decorated with outline imprints 
of some of the world’s most famous build- 
ings. 

Stewards serve afternoon coffee and soft 
drinks, chewing gum, candy, and snacks. 


The President usually prefers soup or. 


munches an apple en route. On the way 
home, usually Monday morning, a light 
breakfast of fruit juice, sweet rolls and coffee 
is substituted on the menu. 

In the rear section, the President’s VIP 
hitchhikers get luxury accommodations. 


Maritime Power 
' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Capt. 
Robert F. Rife, master mariner, for many 
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years has been a keen student of sea- 
power and its influence on world history. 
One of his articles recently appeared in 
the Herald American newspaper serving 
Los Angeles County. Capt. Rife’s excel- 
lent article, pointing up the need for 
maritime power as an element of power 
for peace reads as follows: 

[From the Lakewood Herald American, | 

Aug. 17, 1961] 
MARITIME POWER SEEN KEY TO PEACE 
(By Capt. R. F. Rife). 

History records that war has prevailed 90 
percent of the time, and peace 10 percent. | 

But the desire for peace on earth and good 
will continues in our hopes. What are our 
chances for realizing our desires? 

One way to gather a clue is to examine 
people’s actions in the past. The past is 
dead and gone to be sure, but the past was 
peopled and war is between peoples. Each 
generation of people is but a continuation of 
humankind. The inherent motivations of 
humanity remain a constant. 

During 1959 the United Nations General 
Assembly approved a resolution calling for 
speedy agreement on measures to achieve 
general disarmament under effective inter- 
national control. Negotiations have bogged 
down including the nuclear test ban negotia- 


tions which now appear to have been 


scuttled. 

The United Nations sponsored peace ne- 
gotiations are now headed on the same ill. 
fated course followed in 1934 by the now de- 
funct League of Nations peace negotiations. _ 
They collapsed in disagreement and brought 
on a crushing armament race followed by 
World War II. | 

At least twice before in the present cen- 
tury (1899 and 1907) peace conferences be- . 
tween the great powers were held. Each has 
failed to achieve lasting peace with or with- 
out partial or general disarmament. : 

People and their governments cannot bring 
themselves to voluntarily weaken their de- 
fensive powers against known or unknown 
destructive and offensive forces. Peoples 
have an acquisitive instinct, a desire for 
possessions. 

FEAR OF LOSING 


They have a fear of losing what they be- 
lieve rightfully theirs. They have a fierce 
determination for survival. They have a 
desire for growth. These characteristics 
overwhelm man’s compassion, and they are 
immutable in mankind. 

But to lessen word tensions the United 
States offered partial disarmament through 
an atomic test ban with international in- 
spection. The Soviets have balked using the 
“we want complete disarmament” propa- 
ganda as an excuse for declining our offer. 

US. Secretary of State Rusk was quoted in 
the press on June 14, 1961, as saying, “we 
cannot accept a disarmament proposal which 
would leave our people as either dupes or 
victims.” On the same day at the United 
Nations, Deputy Soviet Foreign Minister 
Valerian A. Zorian is reported to have listed 
disarmament as the No. 1 international issue. 

He dismissed as rubbish, a published re- 
port that the Soviet Union had reached an 
agreement with Communist China not to 
sign any agreement now on ending nuclear 
tests. 


COMPETITIVE MANKIND 


_ Competitive mankind has not yet founda . 
way to abolish war by gentlemen’s agreement 
either verbal or written. No amount of 
wishful thinking or talking can erase the . 
competitive character of humankind. 
Worldwide trade and commerce is the 
basis of expanding wealth ahd improving 
living standards in each of the various parts 
of the world, regardless of the political com- 
plexion of those various parts. The great 
and continuing world issue at stake is con- 
trol of the avenues of trade and commerce. 


— 
A 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Donna—1960 Receives’ High Praise , 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 9, 1960, Hurricane Donna swept 
across the Florida Keys. Donna was no 
lady. She packed a devastating punch 
with flattened homes and business build- 
ings alike, played “jackstraws” with 
house trailers, tossed boats like match- 
sticks, tore up shrubbery, trees and land- 
scaping, and her wi’ idriven waters 
ruined machinery, equ .ent, household 
furnishings, personal welongings and 
whatever stood in her way. The main 
force was directed at the Keys from Key 
Largo to Marathon, but her side effects 
of wind, rain and water were felt from 


- North Miami Beach to Key West. 


After leaving the Keys, Donna roared 
across Florida Bay, struck full force at 
Cape Sable, followed the coastline north 
through Everglades City, Naples, and 
Fort Myers, then turned inland follow- 
ing a path over Arcadia, Wauchula and 
northward through the center of the 
State until finally on September 10 she 
turned out to sea just north of Daytona 
Beach. 

In Donna’s wake was the most costly 
destruction of property in Florida his- 
tory. The stories of heroism and ac- 
tions beyond the call of duty are legion. 
The Highway Patrol, the Sheriff’s De- 
partment, the Red Cross, Civil Defense, 
the Navy, the National Guard, private 
individuals and public services all played 
dramatic roles in helping restore order 
and livability in the midst of chaos and 


destruction. 


But this is not a story of Donna’s force 
or the determination of the people whose 
homes and b were destroyed. 
Rather, it is the factual account of one 
Federal Agency, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, which without hysteria or 
heroics, went about its business of help- 
ing disaster victims build back to normal 
so that today, 1 year later, practically 
no visible scars of Donna’s rampage re- 
main. 

The Small Business Administration is 
charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing long-term low-interest loans to vic- 
tims of natural disasters so they can re- 
store or rehabilitate their destroyed, lost 
or damaged property. Almost before 
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heartbreaking devastation right after 


Donna’s hurricane winds died down, SBA 
representatives from the Miami Branch 
Office under the direction of Manager 
James Carpenter, flew to the storm area 
to survey the destruction. On Sunday, 
September 10, while Donna still roared 
up the center of the State, the Keys and 
the lower west coast were being investi- 
gated. On Monday, the ilth, the path 
was followed northward, then eastward 
to where Donna put out to sea. On 
Tuesday, September 12th, it was deter- 
mined what special disaster offices would 
need to be opened te interview victims 
and process the deluge of applications 
which were sure to come. Loan exam- 
iners and clerical assistants were re- 
cruited from all over the Southwest, the 
East, the Middle West and the South. 

From Atlanta, Birmingham, and 
Knoxville they came; from Philadelphia 
and Cleveland; from Detroit, Chicago 
and Minneapolis; from San Antonio, 
Dallas and New Orleans. Supplies were 
assembled and field offices opened in 
Daytona Beach, Tampa, Fort Myers, 
Naples, Marathon and Islamorada. The 
nerve center was Miami with Miami per- 
sonnel directing operations statewide. 

In Marathon an office was set up in 
trailers alongside the Marathon State 
Bank 4 days after the storm. SBA 
workers took their own water from 
Miami because the Keys aqueduct had 
been broken. They joined the natives in 
what housing was available and their 
crew went to work; interviewing, helping 
with the application forms, inspecting 
damage, estimating losses and checking 
the credit worthiness of businesses and 
individuals. 

Ten days after they received their first 
SBA loan application, the money was be- 
ing disbursed for rehabilitation and re- 
pair. Donna’s destruction spread over 
a wide area in varying degrees from Key 
West to Daytona Beach and in overall 
Florida, SBA officers interviewed 1,769 
disaster victims. These were the re- 
corded interviews, but the deluge was so 
great that many mass interviews were 
held of which no record could be kept. 

In the Fourth Congressional District, 
which covers Dade and Monroe Counties, 
SBA received 482 applications, in a total 
dollar amount of $12,507,731. Many ap- 
Plications were for losses greater than 
the destruction sustained. Many were 
for items of a personal] nature that were 
ineligible for replacement, but in this 
area alone, SBA approved 395 of the 482 
applications received and the total dollar 
amount through July 31, 1961, made 
available to these victims of this storm, 
was $5,371,576. | 

Many persons wanted to wait many 
months before they determined to re- 
build. So, the Miami SBA office con- 
tinued to accept applications until last 
June 1. Most loans were for new con- 
struction, some not yet completed, so the 


SBA is still closing and disbursing loans | 


in the Keys. 

Donna may be just a memory to many 
of the services who did a job for the dis- 
aster victims, but to the SBA Miami 
office employees it remains very real. In 
many instances, they'll be servicing the 
loans for 20 years to come and each 
month they will be reminded of the 
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September 9, 1960. 

Small Business Administration Ad- 
ministrator John E. Horne, was for- 
merly Administrator of the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration, the prede- 
cessor agency of the SBA, and was for 
many years Administrative Assistant to 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, Of Alabama, 
chairman of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. 

In this position, Horne assisted in the 
development of many legislative meas- 
ures designed to aid small businesses, 
and gained wide knowledge of the pro- 
grams which have been instituted to 
foster and strengthen the Nation’s small 
business economy. 

Mr. Horne’s grasp of the problems of 
small business was demonstrated imme- 
diately by his action in assisting the res- 
idents of south Florida following Donna. 

The Small Business Administration 
and Administrator John Horne have the 
heartfelt thanks and gratitude of the 
people of Florida for a job well done. 


A Great Man Passes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, early this 
month Dallas lost one one of its great 
men and one of its most valued citizens 
with the passing of Lynn Wiley Lan- 
drum, for many years a columnist on the 
Dallas Morning News. Lynn Landrum 
was not only an outstanding newspaper- 
man, one of the old school, with a deep 
sense of integrity and honor, he was a 
close personal friend from whom I drew 
inspiration and knowledge. His was a 
full life with many accomplishments and 
though his passing will be mourned in 
Dallas for a long time, we take comfort 


‘ in knowing that our city is a better place 


because he was there. 

As a part of this small tribute to Lynn 
Landrum, good citizen, great American, 
man of God, I would like to include an 
editorial from his beloved newspaper, 
the Dallas Morning News. 

{From the Dallas Morning News, 
| Sept. 2, 1961] 
LYNN WILEY LANDRUM 

The bus driver made his usual stop in 
front of the News Thursday afternoon and 
asked: “How is Lynn Landrum?” We didn’t 
know the answer then. Now we do. Lynn 
Landrum is all right. He has found, as he 
knew he would, that the way of the cross 
leads home.” 

He has gone where he lived that he might 
go. With unswerving faith, he walked this 
earth in righteousness and good will, for he 
wanted this day to be one of victory, not of 
sorrow—a day of reunion with a heavenly 
host whose lives had always guided his. 


His death is a grievous loss to this institu- | 


tion, with which he had been associated as 
an editorial writer and columnist 40 years. 


No man was more loved or respected in his — 


personal and professional life. 


chapters of history prove no 
4 mass of the world, but the pages in those 
4 chapters prove that a single maritime power 
4 The United States has that power in being 
right now. The wisdom to judge it correctly 
; and the will to use it effectively must be “by 
Fe demonstrated by our leaders soon if our 
a Nation is to remain foremost in the world “~, “. 
. and our living standards high. 
i Small Business Administration Action Re- af» 
sponding to Catastrophe of Hurricane 
4 
; 
a 
4 
uf 
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In journalism, the expression of editorial 
opinion is a special technique. It is an art. 
Mr. Landrum was a genius. He had a God- 
given talent, polished with practice, of pro- 
voking thought and inciting action. With 
one phrase he could evoke a tear. In @ 
single paragraph he could analyze an issue 
with incredible clarity and logic. 

In the history of southwestern journalism, 
only a few have equaled in quality and in- 
fluence his nearly four decades of printed 
comment that remained, through the final 
editorial and thinking out loud, models of 
editorial vigor. 

This talent, however, was not his only 
journalistic instrument. Even more impor- 
tant was the man himself. God was his 
leader, the Bible his guide, his wife and 
home the sturdy and abiding roots of his 
love. 

Unbending in personal belief, his distin- 
guishing characteristic—that which over- 
shadowed everything else—was an unshaka- 
ble conviction. 


When he believed that something, or some-. 


body, was right, that was it. There was no 
changing him. He never angered at those 
who disagreed; on the contrary, he loved 
them. 

When the newest addition to the News 
editorial staff had struggled through his first 
week a few months ago, Mr. Landrum poked 
his eye-shaded head into the man’s office: 
“Been here a week? How do you like it? 
Fine. You are doing a good job.” And he 
left, before heartfelt words of gratitude could 
reach his partly deaf ears. 

That was Lynn Wiley Landrum, a friend 
of man, a man of God, a master of words to 
whom editorial leadership in the right di- 
rection was the highest of challenges. 

Friends who worked beside him may recall 
the words that Mr. Landrum, himself, once 
wrote about the late G. B. Dealey of the 
News: “There was no worker on the News 
who had not known the greatness and kind- 
ness of that heart * * * the marks of the 
man are all over the institution into which 


he poured all that he was and all that he | 


dreamed.” The marks of Lynn Landrum are 
here. He loved this institution. And it 
loved him. 


The Greatness To Be Humble 
EXTEN SION REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER © 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, to at- 
tain the love and respect of those about 
us is, after all, the ultimate in success. 
Robert Gross,the great Lockheed chief, 
had attained that success. This tribute 


‘from his employees and _ associates 


speaks for itself: 
| {From the Lockheed MSC Star, 
Sept. 5, 1961] 
THE GREATNESS TO BE HUMBLE 


When Robert Gross died last Sunday, a 
piece of all of us died with him. 

For Robert Gross was part of all of us. 
He was a part of Lockheed. He founded it, 
he built it, he sutained it. He sustained 
us. His strength became our strength. His 
vision became our vision. Those of us who 
knew him only by reputation, admired him. 
Those of us who knew his warmth and 
spirit personally, loved him. 

Robert Gross was a dreamer and a doer. 
He was fond of describing himself as a 
person of hope and courage—and he was. 
He was a man who, almost by instinct, saw 

most. 


the faith of the future clearer than 


this was his. 
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He walked toward tomorrow with hope and 
a high heart. And such was his vision that 
the rest of us followed him, confident and 
unafraid. 

He was basically a simple man. His 
strength came from his sure grasp of the 
simple virtues. “Our great task,” he said, 
“is to guard in all this maelstrom of our 
scientific world, the true, true values, the 
simple little acts of daily love and friend- 
ship, the readiness to share and help, the 
courage to speak the truth, and the great- 
ness to be humble.” 

“The greatness to be humble.” Surely 
During his lifetime he won 
fame and honor—more than most men. And 
this was right because he achieved more 
than most men. 

He wore his fame lightly. He valued his 
achievements and was pleased with the 
recognition that came with them. But even 
more, he valued the things of the heart and 
the spirit and these he breathed into every- 
thing he did. | 

Robert Gross built his own monument. 
The walls of Lockheed are his legacy, tens 
of thousands of airplanes his adornment, 
the age of space itself, part of his vision. 

But his greatest monument he built in 
our hearts and minds. His greatest legacy 
was a legacy of hope and courage, It is a 
legacy we will cherish—a legacy of service 
and honor we will build on as he would 
wish. 3 

There can be no doubt of our future with 
a heritage like this. All the same, we shall 
miss him sorely. | 


Long View on Arms Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, as 
we are about to consider legislation in 
the House to establish an Arms Control 
Agency, the summary set forth in the 
following editorial from the Des Moines 
Register of Tuesday, September 12, 1961, 
is worthy of study. The Senate bill is 
considerably different from the House 
proposal and it would appear the price 
paid to secure the big rate in favor of the 
bill may have been rather heavy. If we 
could reduce armament costs by only 
one-half, we could increase public fa- 
cilities and our standard of living tre- 
mendously without any increase in 
taxes. Lack of arms control is some- 
thing the world cannot afford either in 
terms of risk of loss of life or waste of 
resources and it is hoped there will be 
nonpartisan consideration of the bill. 


Following is the editorial: 


LONG VIEW ON ARMS CONTROL 


With nuclear tests exploding again, amid 
the arms buildup accompanying the dan- 
gerous Berlin crisis, the forward-looking 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee voted 
17 to 0 to recommend passage of the admin- 


istration bill to establish a permanent Dis-— 


armament Research Agency. 
Then the Senate passed the bill 73 to 14. 
This willingness to plug away at a long- 
term approach to a problem so full of 


failures and discouragements is highly com- 
mendable. President Kennedy had person- 
ally appealed to congressional leaders earlier 


last week, saying the administration still 
wants the bill. 

The Senate committee did amend the bill 
by putting in tighter security provisions 


bill. 
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and requiring Senate confirmation of the 


gre Senate and House 
committees, several tors had expressed 
concern that the Agency should not become 
a haven for unilateral disarmers. They also 
wanted to set up safeguards that it should 
not go off on policy tangents of its own, 
but be firmly under the control of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State. 

That has been the administration’s inten- 
tion from the first. The bill makes the. 
Agency nominally independent, to give it 
status, so it can attract and hold genuine 
experts, but the director is to bear the title 


of Under Secretary of State and be respon- — 


sible to the Secretary as well as the Presi- 
dent. 

The bill grew out of a conviction shared 
by President Kennedy and others that part 
of the difficulty about disarmament negoti- 
ations has been that the U.S. position has 
so often been improvised at the last moment 
by hasty consultation among amateur dis- | 
armament officials and professional military 
and Atomic Energy Commission experts. 

What the President—and the Senate— 
want is a high-grade research group to do a 
scientific job, drawing on the knowledge 
which already exists in the Defense and 
other Departments, but not wholly depend- 
ent upon them. Generals can hardly be 
expected to be enthusiastic about arms cuts. 

The agency would include physicists, 
meteorologists and other scientists who 
would study technical methods of policing 
an arms control agreement, for 
methods of detection of nuclear explosions. 
It would include lawyers and political scien- 
tists who would study the legal and political 


problems involved in any: international con- . 


trol system for armaments. It would in- 
clude economists who would study the ef- 
fects of arms limitations or reductions on 
the Nation’s economy, as well as the eco- 
nomic effects of various arms policies on 
other countries. 

The Senate committee wants the new 
Agency to be integrated into the Govern- 
ment, not barging off on its own as Harold 
Stassen did when he headed a disarmament 
group. 

The Government of the United States can 
have only one national security policy. The 
Disarmament Agency would serve as a staff 
agency to the President and the Secretary 
of State to help them in their carrying out 
of foreign and defense policies. It would 
not be a policymaking agency or a policy- 
conducting agency. 

Iowa’s Senator Bourke B. HiIcKENLOOPER 
played an important steadying role in the 
Foreign Relations Committee work on this 


as the disarmament picture 
looks right now, this is no time to be cynical 
or despairing. The urgency is greater than 
ever. There is beginning already to be a 
small but solid body of research and 
thought about how to get past the old dead- 
locks over controls. The new Agency would 
make it possible to concentrate some first- 
class brains on the task, with a direct chan- 
nel to the President and the Secretary of 
State. 


The Search for William E. Hinds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, a distin- 
guished professor of the University of 


| 
~ 
4 ; 
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Texas, nationally known teacher, author 
and historian, has written a most re- 
markable article, “The Search for Wil- 
liam E. Hinds,” which appeared in the 
July 1961 Harper’s magazine and reap- 
peared in digest form in Reader’s Digest 
of August 1961. 

When you have read this story by Dr. 
Webb I am sure you will agree that it 
is a challenging and highly moving one 
about the encouragement and assistance 
@ Man gave to a youngster whom he 
never saw to obtain an education. 

Dr. Webb has been described by Time 
as “his generation’s foremost philoso- 
pher of the frontier, and the leading 
historian of the American West.” Most 
of his honors came late in life. When 
he was 70 years old, in 1958, he was 
elected president of the American His- 
torical Association, received a $10,000 
award from the Council of Learned So- 
cieties, and was made an honorary doctor 
of laws by the University of Chicago, 
and was named by ex-students of the 
University of Texas as one of its four 


Plains,” “The Texas Rangers,” “Divided 
We Stand,” and “The Great Frontier.” 
Dr. Webb has written many articles for 
Harper’s and for historical journals. 
He was ed professor of history 
at the University of Texas, Harmsworth 
professor at Oxford, and Harkness lec- 
turer at London University. 

The article is as follows: 
Tue SEARCH FOR WILLIAM E. HINDS 
: (By Walter Prescott Webb) 

For more than 50 years now—since May 
- 1004—I have been searching for a man I 
never saw. Though he died 45 years ago, 
the search grows more intensive as I ap- 
_ proach inevitably the time when I can no 


to him how a long-shot investment he made 
in Texas finally turned out. 

Since I cannot report to William E. Hinds, 
I am doing the next best thing by reporting 
to other people—in hopes that at least some 
of them may be enriched by the spirit that 
. I think this would 
Once when I tried to express 
: “You cannot do 
for me, but if I help you now, 
aps in time you can help someone else.” 
is the nearest thing to applied Chris- 

that I know. 
never told me much about himself and 
inquire because a boy on a small 


farm in West Texas does not ask personal 
questions of a mysterious and wonderful 
benefactor in New York. He died before I 


had anything to say to him, before there 
was any return on his investment, of which 
I was the sole custodian. I knew what I 
owed him, but for a long time I feared that 
I might default on the obligation. As the 
years went by, I prospered in a moderate way 
and gradually rose in my profession of his- 
torian and writer. The greater my success, 
the greater became my sense of obligation 
to him. I have to find some way to par- 
tially discharge it. 

So this is a sort of public acknowedge- 


New York who knew him, and there may 
be others elsewhere who were warmed by his 
spirit. Before I set down the scant facts I 
have about him, I must first tell how his 
life touched by own. 
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My parents migrated from Mississippi to 
Texas about 1884, destitute products of the 


Civil War in search of a new opportunity. 


I was born-in 1888, and 4 years later they 
moved to west Texas. There I received the 
childhood impressions that account for the 
realism in my first book, “The Great Plains.” 
My father was a country schoolteacher, self- 
educated, and he never had more than a 
second-grade certificate. He was one of the 
last fighting teachers, employed to “hold 
school” in the country schools where the big 
boys had run the teacher off the year be- 
fore. It was a rough life in a rough country. 
My father was usually paid a premium of 
$10 a month to teach these outlaw schools. 
He got $50 or $60 a month for a 5-month 
term—an annual income of $250 or $300, 
supplemented by what he earned in the 
summer farming or working at anything 
that came up, at about 75 cents or a dollar 
day. 

I learned to read early, and by the time I 
was ten reading became a passion. Since my 
father was a teacher, we had books in the 
house, and both my parents were readers. 
At that time the most popular brand of coffee 
was put out by Arbuckle Bros., and you 
could get 10 pounds of it for a dollar. The 
beans came in 1-pound paper bags, with Mr. 
Arbuckle’s signature on the side: if you col- 
lected enough of his signatures, he would 
send you a premium. The first book I ever 
acquired for myself, “Jack the Giant Killer,” 
cost me 10 signatures. It was the first piece 
of mail that Uncle Sam ever brought to me, 
and I can never forget the thrill of receiving 
it at the Lacasa post office, the thrill of 
reading it on Old Chartie as I rode him home. 
It was the beginning of a long series of thrills 
and shocks that have come to me via the 
post office. 

Not only did I read everything in our 
house, but I scoured the country for 3 miles 
to come up with files of The Youth’s Com- 
panion, the Saturday Blade, and the Chi- 
cago Ledger. From a peddler I acquired a 
big file of Tip Top Weekly, which dealt with 
the doings of Frank Merriwell, who seemed 
to be running things at Yale. As far as I 
can recall, this was the first time I ever 
heard of college. From Frank Merriwell I 
got the first faint desire to go to college 
myself but it never occurred to me that I 
would ever do it. 

This reading opened up such a wonderful 
world that I developed an aversion to the 
one that lay around me. I wanted to get 
away from it into the world where the books 
were. 

When I was either 12 or 13, my father 
homesteaded a quarter section of land— 
160 acres—in Stephens County. This was 
about the last of the vacant land, since 
the open range was fast going under fence. 
The best land had already been taken, and 
this place lay back in what was called the 
Cross Timbers—deep sand with a red clay 
bottom, covered with scrub oak and black- 
jack. My father built a plank house in an 
open glade, and we began opening up a 
farm, the hardest work a boy can do. 

This land had once belonged to Phil S. 
Lehman of New York, but he had wisely 
gone off and forgotten all about it. When 
we had paid the back taxes and lived on it 
10 years, that made it ours according to 
Texas law. We didn’t exactly steal it, but 
we were mighty glad when the 10 years ex- 
pired. During that time my mother was 
always apprehensive when a stranger poked 
his head out of the brush, and it was not 
until after the limitation had run that we 
widened the road. From the time I was 
13 until I was 17 seems an eternity. When 
we plowed, we plowed in new, stumpy land, 
and when we were not plowing, we were 
making more stumps and more new ground. 
For at least 2 years I did not go to school 
at all because my father was away teaching 
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in the winter, and I was the man on the 
place except on weekends. 

- Very early in my career, my father made 
@ casual remark that had enormous influence 
on my life. He said that when I grew up 
he wanted me to be an editor. Now I didn’t 
know what an editor was, but his remark ex- 
cited my curiosity. I finally learned that an 
editor ran the local paper. One day when 
we were in Ranger, I made bold to go into 
the office of the Ranger Record, and there 
was the editor, whose name was Williams, 
pecking away on an Oliver typewriter. 
This was the first typewriter I had ever seen, 
and it fascinated me. I stood looking over 
Editor Williams’ shoulder at this marvel un- 
til he suggested that I do something else. 
By this time I had spied a treasure of un- 
told magnitude, a great pile of “exchanges” 
which Editor Williams had thrown into a 
corner of the office because no wastepaper 
basket was big enough to contain them. 
Most of the papers were in the original 
wrappers, and all but the latest ones were 
covered with dust. I got up my courage to 
ask if I might have some of them, and the 
editor said go ahead. I carried off as many 
as I thought it would be seemly to try to 
get away with. 

Among them were several copies of the 
Sunny South edited by Joel Chandler Harris 
and published in Atlanta, Ga. The official 
records tell me that the Sunny South, a 
~weekly, was “devoted to literature, romance, 
fact, and fiction.” 

It was then publishing A. Conan Doyle, 
Uncle Remus, Gelett Burgess, Will Irwin, 
and many other good writers, with lavish 
illustrations. It was wonderful, but the 
tragedy was that I had only a few copies. 

In reading it, however, I learned that for 
10 cents I could have The Sunny South 
every week for 3 months. I did not have 10 
cents, and I knew of no way of getting such 
an amount of money. My father was work- 
ing hard and J was almost afraid to ap- 
proach him, though I know now that he 
probably would have given me the dime had 
I asked at a propitious time, That winter 
he was away, and my mother and I often 
sat up late reading. One night I told her 
what I wanted, and why. She did not say 
anything, but I can see her now as she got 
up from her chair and went diagonally 
across the room in the yellow light of a 
kerosene lamp, and extracted from some 


secret place a thin dime. It may have been 


the only coin in the house. 

That dime is the most important piece of 
money I have ever owned, for my entire 
life pivots on its shiny surface. It brought 
The Sunny South for 3 months, and soon 
the whole family was in love with it. There 
was never any trouble about renewing the 
subscription. 

The letter column in The Sunny South 
was presided over by Mrs. Mary E. Bryan. 
One day I sat down and wrote her a letter 
which had one quality dear to an editor— 
brevity—and perhaps another essential to 
the writer, a willingness to lay bare some- 
thing deep in the human heart. I said I 
wanted to be a writer, to get an education. 
I mentioned that my father was a teacher, 
and that he had been crippled in an acci- 
dent. I signed with my middle name, which 


I always liked because an uncle who had 


the name was something of a writer. 

The letter was published in the issue of 
May 14, 1904. My father had come home 
from school, and we were then plowing 
corn with Georgia stocks. (A Georgia stock 
is a kind of one-horse plow.) The corn was 
less than a foot high. It was late in the 
afternoon, the time when the sun hangs un- 
moving in the sky for an incredible length 
of time. We were very tired and were sit- 
ting on the beams of our Georgia stocks 
letting the horses blow, when my sister came 
from the mailbox of the new rural route 


‘ 
| 
le most distinguished living alumni. His 
F, best-known books are “The Great 
i: longer pursue it. The reason I continue this 
: search is that I owe this man a great debt. 
‘i It would mean a lot to me if I could report 
| 
a 
| | 
i ment of the obligation. It is also an appeal 
iy for more information about William E. 
i Hinds. Surely there are some still living in 
| 


- to make a sacrifice to go to school. 
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which ran about a mile from the house 
and handed me a letter. 

Few such letters have ever been received 
by tired boys sitting on Georgia stocks in 
a stumpy field. The envelope was white as 
snow and of the finest paper; the ink was 
black as midnight; the handwriting bold and 
full of character, with fine dashes. The 
flap was closed by dark-red sealing wax 
stamped with the letter H. 

The address was: 

“Prescott, Ranger, Tex., care of Lame 
teacher.” 

The letter bore a New York postmark, 
May 17, 1904, but there was no return ad- 
dress. The envelope which lies before me 
now shows what care I used in opening this 
letter. It read: 

*“PRESCOTT, 
“Ranger, Tez. 

“Dear JUNIOR: I am a reader of the Sunny 
South and noticed your letter in the ‘Gossip 
Corner’—I trust you will not get discouraged 
in your aspirations for higher things, as you 
know there is no such word as fail, in the 
lexicon of youth: so keep your mind fixed 
on a lofty purpose and your hopes will be 


realized, I am sure, though it will take time 


and work. I will be glad to send you some 
books or magazines (if you will allow me 
to), if you will let me know what you like. 


“Yours truly, 
“Wa. E. HINDs, 
“489 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


Now I realize how narrowly I missed this 
rendezvous with destiny. How did it come 
about that a letter addressed to “Prescott” 
reached me? The Sunny South came ad- 
dressed to W. Prescott Webb, and it passed 
through the hands of Mr. John M. Griffin, 
the bewhiskered postmaster who was an ex- 
Confederate soldier. Since the Sunny South 
was pro-Confederate, Mr: Griffin got to 
reading my paper and fell in love with it. 
He and the rural mail carrier were probably 
the only people outside my family who knew 
that the name Prescott was really mine. 

Even so, that letter nearly missed its 
mark. The envelope bears the post office 
stamp, “Missent,” but I have no idea where 
it went before reaching me. 

From that day on I never lacked for some- 
thing to read—the best magazines in the 


land and occasional books. Every Christ- 


mas a letter would arrive from New York, 
and usually a tie of a quality not common 
in west Texas. 

These books and magazines fired to white 
heat my desire for an education. Evidently 
my father, who was not a demonstrative 
man, was touched by my fervor. The stum- 
py farm had expanded and because of my 
father’s love for the soil and his understand- 
ing of the principles of dry farming, it be- 
came productive. But there was still not 
enough of it, and we rented additional land 
from the neighbors. One day when we were 
clearing land my father asked me a question. 

“Do you think,” he asked, “that if you 
had one year in the Ranger school you could 
pass the examination for a teacher’s certifi- 
cate?” 

To that question ae only answer was 
“een.” 

“Well,” he said, “if you will work hard, 
and if we make a good crop, we will move to 
Ranger for 1 year and you can go to school.” 

The year 1905 was one of the good years 
when the rains came. 
bountifully, especially the new ground with 
the accumulated humus of a thousand years. 
The Ranger cotton gins ran day and night 
all fall. I know because I fed the suction 
pipe on Saturdays and after school. I had 
Every 
boy in west Texas had a horse. Mine was 
a trim blue mare, close-built, easy to keep, 
fast, and lovely to look at. I sold her for $60 
to get money for books; I got the tuition free 


by sweeping the school floors. 


the aisle. 


The fields produced 
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I pored over my books because I had a con- 
tract to deliver a second-grade certificate in 
the spring. My extensive reading gave me 
some advantage, but I had rough going with 
mathematics and grammer. I shall never 
forget J. E. Temple Peters, principal of the 
school and a near genius, who spent hours 
coaching a group of us to pass the examina- 
tion at the county seat. When the time 
came, I had developed a severe case of tonsil- 
litis, and my fever must have gone to 103 
and over. Peters, who was one of the ex- 
aminers, fed me aspirin while the fever fired 
my brain and seemed to sharpen all my 
faculties. I wrote on the eight required 
subjects for 2 days far into the night, but 
when I rose to turn in my papers I staggered 
There was never any thought 
of quiting. This was my only chance. 

When school ended, I went back to the 
farm to await the decision of the examiners. 
Then one day there was an official envelope 
in the mail box. It was just a second- 
grade certificate which permitted me to 
teach in the rural schools, but to me it was 
a certificate of emancipation. I have ac- 
quired a good many parchments of finer 
quality in my career, but this one outranks 
them all. 

My father not only moved the family back 
to the farm, but he quit teaching to devote 
all his time to it. I began where he left off, 
and through his influence had no trouble in 
getting an appointment. Asa matter of fact, 
I taught three schools in that year, one for 6 


weeks, one for 4 months, and one for 2. My 


salary ranged from $42.50 to $45 a month, 
and I saved a bigger proportion of it than I 
have ever saved since. I had an affair of 
conscience because of the short hours. I 
had been accustomed to working from 10 to 
14 hours a day, and there seemed to be some- 
thing immoral about quitting at 4 o’clock. 

With the money I saved I spent another 
year in school, and in the spring I passed the 
examination for a first-grade _ certificate. 
Suddenly I became a success. I was em- 
ployed at $75 a month to teach the Merriman 
School which my father had taught 2 years at 
$60. (Underneath the stony Merriman 
School grounds and the nearby Baptist 
churchyard lay a million or so barrels of oil, 
not to be found for 10 years.) I was getting 
the maximum salary paid in the county 
schools. I was w good clothes and 
moving in the highest circles of local society, 
working 5 days a week and quitting when the 
sun was from 2 to 3 hours high. 

Then in the winter of 1909 everything 
changed. One cold day, so windy that the 
pebbles from the playing field rattled like 
buckshot against the side of the school build- 


ing, I walked down to the mail box and found 


a bulky leter from William E. Hinds. It was 
dated January 9, 1909. Here are the most 
important paragraphs: 

“My DEAR FRIEND: We have not had much 
winter as yet but the last few days have been 
cold and presume we shall have our usual 
amount before spring. My sister went to 
Washington, D.C., for the holidays and was 
at the White House, New Year’s. Secretary 


Cortelyou is our cousin, so she was invited 


to stay at the White House for luncheon. 
“My friend, I wish you would write me what 
your plans and wishes are for thefuture. We 
all have plans and hopes for the future and 
it is well we have, even if they are not always 
realized. Come, let us be chums, and write 


me just what is on your mind; perhaps I 


can help you and after all the best thing in 
life is to help someone, if we can. One 
would count it a great thing (to remember) 
if they had helped someone, that had after- 
ward become famous or great, say for in- 
stance Lincoln or Gladstone or any of the 
other great ones who were born a hundred 
years ago this year. And perhaps I can say, 
“Why I helped J. Prescott Webb when he was 


@ young man.’? And people may look at me, 
as a privileged character to have had the 
opportunity; so my boy tell me about your 
plans and hopes and then perhaps I may be 
able to help you carry them out. 

“Are there any books which you would 
like? If so say so and let me send them to 
you. If you don’t ‘say so’ I may send them 
an y. 

“Your friend, 
“Wa. E. Hrnps.” 

As an afterthought, he wrote on an extra 
sheet as follows: 

“I am interested in your teaching. How 
many scholars and are they mostly from the 
farm or town? Teaching is good training 
and I know it will benefit you. 

“Have you planned going to college in the 
fall? If you haven’t planned it, is it some- 
thing you would like to do? If so what col- 
lege have youin mind? Now answer all these 
questions, please.” 

At the time the letter came I had not 
thought seriously of going to college. That 
was something for the sons of doctors and 
other prosperous people. Besides I was al- 
ready a success, and rather enjoying the 
illusion. The letter faced me about, and 
made what I was doing insignificant—a 
means only. 

I answered ait ite 
that I would like to go to the University of 
Texas. I had saved some money, for I had 
been at work 3 months, and I determined to 
save more. I reduced my social activity, and 


University of Texas with approximately $200. 
Our agreement was that I would spend my 
money, and when it played out, I would 
notify Mr. Hinds and he would send me a 
check each month. At the end of the sec- 
ond year, I owed him about $500, and he 
suggested that I should drop out and earn 
some money, saying that “I am not a rich 
I send him a note for what I owed, 


In 1911-12, I taught the Bush Enob School 
in Throckmorton County, $90 a month. I 
reduced the note and told him I would like 
to return to the university. He approved, 
and I can sum it all up by saying that I 
never started a year at the university that he 
did not see me through. He never refused 
any requests I made of him, though I am 
glad to remember that I kept them to the 
minimum, | 

The nearest he ever came to a refusal was 
one summer when I made a good deal of 
money as a student salesman. I wrote Mr. 
Hinds that I would .like to come to New York 
to see him, and that I had the money. He 
advised me to apply it on my college educa- 
tion. I did, but I have always regretted that 
I never saw him. 

When I took the B.A. degree in 1915 I 
owed him something less than $500, which 
was our limit. And here I need to say some- 
thing about my college career. I was 21 
years old when I entered college, and I had 
no preparation for it. I had skipped too 
many grades and too many years of school- 
ing. I did not have entrance credits, but 
because I was 21 the university admitted me 
on what is known as individual approval. 
My career as an undergraduate was com- 
pletely lacking in distinction. I made fair 
grades in most subjects, but none to make 
Hinds proud. He never asked a question 
about grades. He never admonished me to 
do better. 


1 For years he did not get my first initial 
right, but addressed me as J. Prescott Webb. 


; 
Pn” with some difficulty restrained myself from | 
: making a bid for a girl I had a very hard } 
time forgetting. The road ahead was rough 
enough for one, and too rough for two. 
Thus it came about that in September 
1909, I boarded the train for Austin and the 
but he would accept no interest. He never 


the fact that he saw some- 
thing, that he seemed to believe in me, con- 


Equipped with the B.A. degree, I got a job 


as principal of the Cuero High School at $133 
& month. Then, in the fall of 1915 a letter 


note to his sister, Ida K. Hinds, for $265. It 

was cosigned by my father and bore interest. 
Then came a letter from Miss Hinds, who 
spent her life as a teacher in the New 
York schools. She said that she had taken 
over the note, and that I would not be 
bothered with the lawyers any more. In the 


fall of 1916, I married Jane Oliphant, and 


She told me about all I know of her 
brother; that he had never married, that he 


- had helped other boys, and that he was an 


of European novelties. She im- 
plied that he was not intensively devoted to 
business, was rather casual about it. After 
his death I received an excellent photograph 
of Hinds, which is now before me. He had 
fine features, black hair, blue eyes, fair skin, 
@ thin straight nose, and delicate ears. He 
wore a black mustache and had a full head 
of hair which appears to have been unruly. 

Why didn’t I get from Miss Hinds the in- 
formation I now seek about her brother? 
There is no satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, as I look back now. From where I 
stood then, the answer seems reasonable to 
me. It never occurred to me that I would 
write this story. At that time there was no 


story because I had done nothing to justify 


one, and I was not yet a writer. Even had 
I thought of it, I would have considered that 
I had plenty of time, for youth is not con- 
scious of the brevity of life. Moreover, I 
had just married, and at such a time each 
day seems sufficient unto itself. 

Miss Hinds did not remain in San Antonio 
very long. It was probably in January of 
1917 that she went to Los Angeles and took 
residence at 1316 South Vermont Avenue. 
Her first letter was dated February 18, 1917. 
- Then a letter arrived postmarked Burling- 
ton, Vt., April 18, 1918. It marked the end 
of the trail. Inside was an undated memo- 
randum from her to me, which read: “I en- 
closed your note in directed envelope so if 
anything happens to me, it will be sent 
to you. If you receive this, you will know 
that I have passed away and you are under 
no further obligation. Consider the matter 
closed as there is no one else that would 
be interested.” 

The note she enclosed was for $265 with 
5 percent interest. Endorsements on the 
back show that on April 17, 1917, I paid 
$100 principal and $16.56 interest, leaving 
a balance of $165 due in 6 months with in- 
terest “at 6 or 7 percent.” The last endorse- 
ment is dated October 11, 1917, with a pay- 
ment of $90 on the face of the note plus $5.68, 
leaving a balance of $75. 

That $75 has never been paid to anyone 
connected with Hinds. It has, however, been 
paid over and over to those who needed it, 
and it will be paid again in the future as 

ve 
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dent in temporary need, one that I can 
see and know, and I have written a good 


enough to see any 
sign that the investment he made was not 
a bad one. In 1918 I became a member of 


the faculty of the University of Texas. My 7 


but it was not until after 1950 that things 
began to happen which might have gratified 
William E. Hinds. When these marks of 
recognition came, my satisfaction was al- 
ways tinged with regret that he could not 
know about them. 

William E. Hinds was a great reader, and 
he probably was aware of Shelley’s ironic 
lines: 


The seed ye sow, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 
The robes ye weave, another wears; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 


I have reaped where he sowed, and I wear 
what he wove. Indeed, I keep a part of 
the wealth he found, but I have tried to 
keep a little of the spirit with which he 
used it. His spirit has hovered over me all 
my life. His name appears in the preface 
or dedication of my major books. I cannot 
now better describe what he did for me 
than I did in “The Texas Rangers”: 

To the memory of William Ellery Hinds. 
He fitted the arrow to the bow, set the mark, 
and insisted that the aim be true. His great- 
ness of heart is known best to me. 

This is the end of the story. I appeal to 
those who read it, for more information 
about William E. Hinds. I would like to 
know when and where he was born, where 
he was educated, and what occupation he 
followed. If he helped other boys, as his 
sister stated, I would like to know who they 
are and what they did. His will might reveal 
something about his interests and activities. 

I have consulted with private detective 
agencies about making a search, but found 
them just as vague about what they would 


do as they were specific about fees. I admit 
‘that this investigation should have been 


made long ago, but it was something easy to 
postpone. It might have been possible to 
make contact with the Cortelyou family, but 
I neglected to do it. While in New York 


once, I took a taxi to the place where Wil-. 


liam E. Hinds lived in Brooklyn, and I ran 
the index of the. New York. Times in search 
of his obituary, but could not find his name. 
In January 1961 I had a bout with the hospi- 
tal and the surgeons, and came pretty close 
to losing. This was a warning that I could 
no longer delay; as soon as I was able, I went 
to work in earnest. 

I now summarize the facts that I A 
about him. His full name was William El- 
lery Hinds. For several years after 1904 he 
lived at 489 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He later moved to another address which I 
do not have. . The only relatives he ever 
mentioned were his sister and some cousins, 
one of whom was George B. Cortelyou, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under Theodore 
Roosevelt after 1907. I do not know the 
exact date of his death, but it must have 
been in the autumn of 1915 because my note 
made out to Ida E. Hinds bears the date of 
January 25, 1916. 

The meager results of my search thus far 
suggest that if I remain silent, William E. 
Hinds may be forgotten. I want him to be 
remembered. Finally, it seems to me that 
what he did may encourage others to follow 
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his example, and thus perpetuate his influ- 
ence. He would want no better monument. 
(Anyone having information about Wil- 


liam E. Hinds should address W. P. Webb, | 


University Station, Austin, Tex.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Security and the Scientist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


| OF OHIO 
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Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, the Instj- 
tutum Divi Thomae in Cincinnati, Ohid, 


is one of the most unique and exclusive 
graduate institutions of scientific re- 


search and study in the United States. 
For more than a quarter of a century 
it has devoted its basic activities to find- 
ing the cause and cure of cancer. Its 
discoveries in this field have gained for 
it worldwide acclaim. Its president, Dr. 
George S. Sperti, and its dean, Dr. Elton 


S. Cook, have won wide recognition for | 


their attainments in the scientific world. 
On Tuesday of this week the institu- 


tum held its 24th convocation and 22nd 


annual research conference. The follow- 
ing received degrees from Dr. Sperti: 

The degree of master of science was 
awarded to Bernd Kroenberg, of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Degrees of doctor of philosophy were 
conferred on Delia Marie Barreto, for- 
merly of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, who 
will become a research assistant at Ox- 
ford University, England; Sister Ida 
Cosby, S.C.N., Nazareth College, Louis- 
ville; Nicolas J. Mamola, Cincinnati, who 
will join Johns Hopkins University Medi- 
cal School as a research associate; and 
Ambrose M. Tokushige of Kyoto Univer- 
sity, Japan, who will become a research 
associate at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

I am pleased to announce, Mr. Speaker, 
to the Members of the House that our 
colleague from Ohio, Mr. Gorpon H. 
ScHERER, had conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws. 


Mr. ScHERER delivered the convocation 


address which follows: 
SECURITY AND THE SCIENTIST 

It is with mixed feelings that I address 
you today; a feeling of honor—that I have 
been asked to speak to the doctors and 
masters, the faculty and directors of one of 
the most exclusive graduate institutions of 
scientific research and study in this country; 
a@ feeling of satisfaction—that another group 
of men and women, once tyros in the field 
of scientific study, have become true doctors 
and masters of this exacting field of knowl- 
edge; a feeling of congratulation—for each 
one of you for a job well done; a sense of 
gratitude—for what you will be able to do 
for mankind with the knowledge and skills 
developed during your studies at the In- 
stitutum Divi Thomae; a feeling of humil- 
ity—when I think of the scientific knowledge 
that is yours, singly and as a group; a feeling 
of pride—that the Institutum has seen fit 
to confer an honorary degree upon me. 

As a lawyer and politician, I should, per- 
haps, feel something of a stranger addressing 
a scientific institute. Yet, in this instance, I 
actually feel, instead, a kind of kinship and 


‘ 


i' he saw in me I have never been able to un- 
if derstand how a man in New York City could 
i stituted a magnetic force that held me on reach far down in Texas, pluck a tired kid | 
; the road. If I felt inclined to quit, or to go aad ween ek toons field, and | 
te on a binge and spend money foolishly, as stay with him without asking questions for TTT 
i my friends often did, I could not do it for 11 years, until death dissolved the relation- | 
came saying that William E. Hinds was dead. 
; ‘The lawyers found my note in his papers, late all my life—and it was not until 1931 
and they began to write me crisp and busi- that I published my first book, “The Great 
Pinna.” Others foliomed in cue coe, 
| 
i! moved to the San Antonio Main Avenue 
; High School as a teacher of history. Miss 
: Ida Hinds came down to spend a part of the 
i winter at the Gunter Hotel and she was 
| 
if The act of this man is the unsolved mys- 
a tery of my life. I have never been able to 
i understand what motivated him. I find it 
i easy enough to write.a check for some stu- | 
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quite at home for, as a member of the Com-. 


mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
Congress of the United States, I have for 
some years been engaged in work that is, 
in many respects, quite similar to yours. 
There are many killers stalking the earth 
today. Cancer is one. It causes pain, suffer- 
ing, death. It eventually destroys human 
bodies. For years the Institutum has de- 
voted most of its research to finding the 
answer to the problem of cancer—what 
causes it, how it grows, how to treat it, how 


- to destroy it if possible, or, barring that, how 
- to immunize its potential victims against its 


ravages. 3 

There is another killer stalking the earth 
today—communism. For 20-odd years the 
Committee on Un-American Activities has 
been doing research on this cancer of the 
body politic; What causes it, how it spreads, 
who and what are its carriers, how its prog- 
ress can be blocked, how people may be 
immunized against it. 

Cancer kills the human body. Communism 
kills bodies, too. During the last four de- 
cades it has destroyed far more than cancer 
has. And frequently—which is much 
worse—it kills human souls. It also de- 
stroys other things more precious than mere 
physical life, things for which countless peo- 
ple over the centuries have gladly died. It 
destroys freedom—freedom of religion, 
speech, press, political choice, and freedom 
of ‘scientific study and research. 

We, the Institutum Divi Thomae and the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, have 
similar problems. Neither of us has yet 
found the answers to them. Both, however, 
live and work in the hope that we will find 
the answers—and sometimes in a desperate 
realization that we must find the solution 
to these scourges of our time. 

Cancer research is so exacting in its de- 
mands, requiring highly specialized knowl- 
edge and skills, that the mere layman can 
offer you little or nothing toward a solution 
of the problem it presents. We must leave 
the complexities of this tremendous chal- 


lenge to you, the scientists. : 
Communism is a different kind of prob- 


lem. While it is no field for the amateur, 
and while well-intentioned persons who have 
lacked sufficient knowledge have often im- 
peded the fight against it, yet communism 
is a problem of such nature that all in- 
formed persons can contribute to its eradi- 
cation, including, of course, the scientist. 

Our century at various times has been 
called the age of science, the air age, the 
age of electronics, and now we hear it spoken 
of as the space age. Of all of these, I be- 
lieve age of science best describes our era— 
because the development of aircraft and 
electronics, and now the exploration of space, 
are no more than varied manifestations of 
scientific advancement. This term best de- 
scribes our century, too, because it is science 
in general that has made tremendous contri- 
butions to all phases of our life. 

In view of this fact it is not surprising 
that the scientist is the man of the hour. 
Business, education, government all want 
the scientist—and all will pay him well. 

Weighing all that the scientist has con- 
tributed to our age, the question naturally 
poses itself: 

What has been the scientist’s contribu- 
tion to eradicating the cancerous growth of 
communism which is slowly but surely 
strangling our national security and threat- 
ening our very survival as a free and Chris- 
tian people? 

In one sense, the scientist has made the 
greatest contribution of all in this as in 


other fields. Ironically, however, it is a. 


contribution in which many scientists take 
little or no pride and of which many are 
actually ashamed, I am referring, of course, 
to the development of the atomic bomb. 
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Granted, this is a horrible weapon of de- 
struction. But think for a moment where 
humanity would be without it. ‘For years 
following World War II, the only deterrent 
to Stalin’s Communist hordes sweeping over 
Western Europe and other areas of the world 
was the U.S. monopoly of the atom bomb. 
We had demobilized, cut our forces at a 
suicidal rate to a suicidal size. Without 
the bomb we would have been helpless 
before vastly superior numbers and conven- 
tional military forces of the Kremlin. The 
bomb stopped them. 

Translated into human terms, what does 
this mean? It means that millions are 
alive today who would be dead were it not 
for the bomb. It means that nations that 
are still free, with peoples whose minds and 
souls are free, would be enslaved. 

Should any scientist then be ashamed of 
the atomic bomb or other nuclear weapons? 

What is the purpose of these deadly weap- 
ons? Why were they created? Was it to 
wantonly kill millions? Was it to gain ter- 
ritory or to win domination over other 
men? No. The primary purpose of these 
weapons, as developed by scientists of the 
free world, is to prevent war, to save lives, 
to preserve nations of freemen from the 
scourge of Communist enslavement. So it 
is evident that it is the scientist who has 
made the greatest contribution to American 
security. | 

While this is true, it is also true that a 
vocal minority in the scientific community 
has injured and imperiled our national se- 
curity. 

Why and how have they done this? 

Some simply because they do not under- 
stand the nature and objectives of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. Others 
because they are Communists and pro- 
Communists. This latter group, unfortu- 
nately, has often victimized the former into 
serving Moscow’s drive for world domination. 

These scientists claim that scientific prog- 
ress in this country has been impeded by a 
too vigorous anticommunism and a too re- 


strictive security program. These condi-. 


tions, they assert, have created an “atmos- 
phere of fear’ in scientific circles, have de- 
terred some scientists from working for the 
Government and have led to the dismissal of 
others. They were promoting this line in 
1957, when the Soviet Union beat us to the 
punch by launching Sputnik I. They are 
still peddling this line today. 

What is the truth about these claims? 

1. The Soviet scientists who produced the 
first sputnik and the missile that sent it 
into space—and who have since sent man in- 
to orbit—have worked under unbelievably 
strict security measures far more stringent 
than those existing in the United States. 
Overall, the Soviet Union is the most totali- 
tarian nation ever to exist on the face of the 
earth, yet Soviet scientists are achieving re- 
sults which are the envy of the free world 
and which are skyrocketing Communist 
prestige and influence. 

If police state security is not impending 
Soviet scientists, why should strict security 
measures stifle our men? 

2. Certainly the German scientists who 
produced the V-1’s and V-2’s which ter- 
rorized London during World War II, did 
not work in an atmosphere of freedom. 
Yet they were the pioneers in the field of 
yocketry. 

3. The United States was the first nation 
to produce the atomic bomb. The scientists 
who made this major breakthrough worked 
under the tightest security regulations ever 
used in this country. But these measures 
did not create a fear complex or psychological 
bloc which hampered their research and 
development. 

4. In the latter part of 1957, a Presidential 
Committee, established to inquire into the 
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shortage of scientists and engineers in Gov- | 
ernment service, found what we might have 
expected—that it was difficult for the Gov- 
ernment to recruit scientists and engineers 
because other employers were offering them 
better pay. In the course of its investiga- 
tion, however, this Presidential Committee 
also carefully studied the security problem. 
It asked thousands of scientists in Govern- 
ment and industry if security regulations 
impeded their work in any way. Ninety-one 
percent of those in Government service said 
they did not; 97 percent of those in industry 
agreed. Only 6 percent claimed that secu- 
rity requirements hindered their progress. 

These factS show conclusively that the 
claim of this vocal minority I have referred 
to is utterly false. Yet, I regret to say this 
claim is constantly made by a certain clique — 
of scientists, by certain leftwing newspapers 
and magazines—and accepted by many peo- 
ple. This false Communist-inspired propa- 
ganda, disseminated among the American 
public, has long been an impediment to the 
development of a truly effective security 
program. 

What about the claim that U.S. security 
regulations, whether they impede scientific 
research or not, are too strict? 

Here are some facts whieh shed light on 
the answer to this question. 

1. Soviet agents stole the secret of the 
atom bomb even though its development was 
surrounded by the tightest security regu- 
lations ever to exist in this country. 

2. Immediately after Moscow launched 
Sputnik I in 1957 three of the Soviet Union's 
top missile experts were permitted to tour 
the Naval Research Laboratory in Washing- 
ton. They were shown how US. satellites 
were made and tested; they were permitted - 
to inspect the control center for their opera- 
tion, and given other information concern- 
ing our satellite program. Believe it or not,. 
U.S. newspaper reporters were barred from 
the area because it was restricted. 

3. On the other hand, the Pentagon today 
does not have the right to fire from defense 
plants persons who, it has good reason to 
believe, are potential espionage agents and 
saboteurs. Since the Greene case was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court 2 years ago, 
it is difficult and sometimes impossible to 
deprive individuals in private industry of 
access to highly classified scientific infor- 
mation even when the Government has rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that they are 
security risks. 

4. At about the time sputnik was 
launched, and since that time, the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has re- 
vealed that members of Communist-con- 
trolled unions are employed at U.S. com- 
munications centers handling secret mili- 
tary messages and as key technicians in the — 
conelrad defense warning system; that 
Communists hold licenses to operate various | 
types of radio and telegraphic equipment 
that would enable them to sabotage conel- 
rad—and that the Government has no clear- 
cut power to deprive them of such licenses. 

It has further been revealed that security 
regulations at the super-secret National Se- 
curity Agency were so completely inadequate 
that Vernon Mitchell and William Martin, 
top mathematicians, were cleared for em- 
ployment even when it could have been 
easily determined that they were sex deviates. 
Committee members were astounded when 
they learned that these men were employed 
even though behavior abnormalities of one 
of them were revealed by a polygraph test 
taken at the time of their employment. It 
has long been recognized that sex deviates 
are bad security risks since they can be 
easily blackmailed into serving the enemy. 

These two mathematicians, as you will 
recall, defected to the Soviet Union last year 
and among other things disclosed to the 
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Eremlin that the United States had broken 
the secret codes of some 40 nations. Nat- 


urally these codes were changed, and it is 


obvious that the United States has been de- 
prived of much valuable information. Of 
course, the most harmful effect of their de- 
fection was the tremendous propaganda vic- 
tory gained by the Soviets throughout the 
world when these men, after reaching the 
Soviet Union, attacked the policies of the 
United States. 

It is significant that, since the committee’s 
investigation began shortly after the defec- 
tion—an investigation which is still going 
on—26 sex deviates have been discovered in 
the National Security Agency alone and 
removed. Just the other day we got rid of 
16 more of them in the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

I realize most of these people are unfor- 
tunates and not disloyal but in these times 
of great peril we cannot afford to have them 
in sensitive jobs in Government where they 
automatically become security risks, subject 
to blackmail. | 

The National Science Foundation, as you 
know, was set up by the Congress primarily 
to aid im the national defense by granting 
taxpayer’s money for advanced scientific 
study and for grants to universities and 
other institutions for research and develop- 
ment of special projects for the Government. 
Within the past few months the Committee 
on Un-American Activities from its investi- 
gations has learned that the Foundation 
since the time of its formation in 1950 has 
been making absolutely no security check on 
persons who receive individual grants. It 
has made no security check on the individ- 
uals who actually do the work for the uni- 
versities engaged in this Government work. 
Often it does not even know the identity of 
the supervising personnel. 

I was flabbergasted the other day when I 
learned that a top scientist, identified as a 
Communist, and who gave information on 
the atomic bomb to a Soviet agent during 
World War II, is now working on a Govern- 
ment project at one of our universities. 

Just a few months ago the committee 
through .its investigations learned that one 
Edward Yellin had been given a National 
Science Foundation fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Keep in mind that, as I 
have said, the National Science Foundation 
was created by the Congress primarily to pro- 
mote scientific study and research in the 
interest of national defense. 

In 1958 the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in hearings at Gary, Ind., deter- 
mined that Edward Yellin, an identified 
Communist, was a colonizer for the Com- 
munist Party in basic industry in the Chi- 
ar area. A Communist colonizer of in- 

dustry is one who misrepresents and down- 
grades his educational attainments in order 
to get a menial job on the assembly line 
where he can indoctrinate his fellow workers 
with Communist Party policy and stir up 
dissension. 

Edward Yellin was convicted in the Fed- 
eral court for contempt of Congress for re- 
fusing to answer questions concerning such 
activities during the hearing of the commit- 
tee at Gary. In spite of his record and in 
spite of this conviction, Yellin was granted 
first a Ford Foundation scholarship and then 
a National Science Foundation fellowship at 
the University of Illinois graduate school. 

Those at the university who recommended 
him for the National Science Foundation 
fellowship felt no obligation to disclose 
what they knew about Yellin’s colonizing 
activities and his conviction in the Fed- 
eral court. Of course, there was no excuse 
for the National Science Foundation not to 
have known of Yellin’s record. But as I 
have said, no security check is made. 

Would you say, while such conditions 
exist—and I could mention many similar sit- 
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uations if time permitted—that our secu- 
rity measures are too restrictive? ; 
What particularly disturbed the committee 
in its investigation of the National Science 
Foundation was the attitude shown by the 
director when he was questioned about its 
complete lack of security measures. He 


- stated, in effect, that scientists were different 


from the average American citizen; that the 
National Science Foundation would not be 
able to get some scientists to do even basic 
scientific research, completely unclassified, 


under Government auspices if they dared 


bother them with questions about affilia- 
tions with Communist-front organizations 
and other questionable activities and as- 
sociations. If the Government wanted the 
cooperation of American scientists, he inti- 
mated, it had to bend over backward in its 
efforts not to offend their delicate sensibil- 
ities by so much as raising the question of 
security. 

He was—I believe and hope—here ex- 
pressing an erroneous opinion of what 
scientists are like, rather than actual fact. 
The 1957 Presidential committee report I 
mentioned a few minutes ago, I believe dis- 
proves his contention—at least as far as the 
great majority of scientists are concerned. 
They are willing to work for Government in 
any type of research, even if it means strict 
security regulations and careful investiga- 
tion into their personal backgrounds. 

All of us must keep in mind this basic 
fact—that a Communist, no matter what 
else he may be, is a Communist first, last, 
and always. He may also be a scientist, a 
teacher, a union officer, a writer, or a govern- 
ment official, but dedication to communism 
and loyalty to the Kremlin always super- 
sede his loyalty to his country and to the 
principles and ethics of his profession. | 

I will not repeat here the names of the 
scientists who were Communists first and 
who betrayed their country by passing to the 
enemy some of our most vital scientific 
secrets. Those scientists and others who 
feel they are helping humanity by insisting 
that all scientific discoveries be made avail- 
able to the Kremlin are living in a fool’s 
paradise. They close their: eyes to the fact 
that international communism uses science 
and its discoveries not for the people but 
for the all-powerful, totalitarian state whose 
ends are evil. 

For the last few minutes I have. been 
talking about a decided minority of scien- 
tists in this country. Because they are so 
vocal, however, they have succeeded in lead- 
ing many Americans to believe that they 
speak for the majority of scientists in this 
country. This, of course, has been to the 
detriment of the loyal majority. It, there- 
fore, behooves this majority, which is often 
silent on major issues of our day, to speak up 
more often, and more loudly, to correct the 
erroneous impression some Americans have 
of the part being played by scientists in our 
national security. 

Let me give you just one example of the 
part the scientist plays in our national se- 
curity. One of the fateful and certainly one 
of the most difficult and complex decisions 
of our time involves nuclear testing. While 
the final decision in these matters is made 
by the President, we all recognize that his 
decision results to a large degree from the 
advice and recommendation of the scientist. 


To state the obvious, it is vitally impor-. 


tant on which particular scientists the Pres- 
ident relies. Something more is required 
of these men over and above their scientific 
knowledge and accomplishment. They must 
have an abiding faith and conviction in our 
American heritage, and they must also fully 
understand the nature and objectives of the 
amoral, atheistic, totalitarian Communist 
conspiracy. 

We must not forget that it was the Com- 
munists a few years ago who set in motion 
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an intensified worldwide agitation and propa- 
ganda campaign for the cessation of all nu- 
clear testing. We must remember that with- 
out nuclear weapons the United States is 
no match for the Soviet-Sino bloc with its 
inexhaustible manpower. We were far ahead 
in 1958 in ntclear weapons. We stopped 
testing. For almost 3 years the Soviets en- 
gaged in phony, deceitful negotiations with 
no intention of ever arriving at a nuclear 
test ban agreement. These negotiations were 
a farce and were carried on solely for the 
purpose of having the United States stop 
testing the weapons which represented the 
balance: of firepower between the East and 
the West. 

We never learn. The Soviets have said 
and written time and time again that there 
can no more be sincere diplomacy than there 
can be dry water. They practice what they 
preach in this respect. They have flagrantly 
violated almost all of the 1,000 treaties and 
nonaggression compacts they have made with 
countries of the free world. They have kept 
only a handful which suited their purpose. 

I am convinced that the Soviets during 
these past 3 years have been secretly and 
surreptitiously conducting underground nu- 
clear tests somewhere in the wastelands of 
Siberia. A few days ago the Communists 
broke off these farcical negotiations and im- 
mediately began testing. They threatened 
the world with a megaton super bomb equiv- 
alent in power to 100 million tons of TNT. 
People were in a quandary as to why the 
Soviets should lay themselves open to cen- 
sure by scuttling the nuclear test ban talks 
and openly commencing atmosphere testing. 
To me the answer is comparatively simple. 
They have now caught up or may have even 
gone ahead. They were worried that they 
could not much longer deceive the world 
and that their cheating would be found out. 
If this happened, they fully realiged that 
the impact of adverse world opinion would 
be far greater than the announcement that 
they were resuming testing. 

It is vitally necessary that all Americans, 
in every field of endeavor, must be abso- 
lutely convinced beyond any peradventure of 
a doubt that we are not engaged in a 
popularity contest with a competing eco- 
nomic system. We are not faced merely 
with certain annoying adjustments which 
should be made so that we may coexist with 
a different system of Government. We are 
now in a death grip with an enemy the like 
of which for debasement and inhumanity the 
world has never before experienced, an 
enemy whom we can ignore, appeals, nego- 
tiate with, only at the expense of our sur- 
vival. 

This is the challenge of our day to all 
patriots of this Republic. We must accept 
this challenge. We shall either dedicate 
ourselves to it or face slavery and destruc- 
tion. 


Oceanographic Research Needs in Review 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, September 16, 1961 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
complex and fascinating field of ocea- 
nography is one whose mysteries are 
really just beginning to unfold. The 
Congress has been more than passively 
interested in oceanographic research be- 
cause it deals with a vast area of the un- 
known and the exploration of this area 
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holds great potential, for, among many 
things, our national security. To give 
some indication of the unfinished busi- 
ness in this area of research, I am in- 
cluding an article by Mr. Don G. Groves 
entitled “Needs in Review,” appearing in 
the July-August 1961 edition of Under- 
sea Technology: 
NEEDS IN REVIEW 


(By Don G. Groves) 


Success of tomorrow’s naval missions 
hinges on a drastic revision of the naval en- 
gineering technology state of the art. More 
and more companies are trying to get into 
the act, but to date very little has been 
achieved in terms of a unified approach to 
solve the problems at hand. This is espe- 
cially true when it comes to the many diver- 
sified yet related problems and needs in the 
undersea realm. Many of these needs fall 
within security limits and cannot be dis- 
cussed. However, several specific marine 
and naval problems are not affected by secu- 
rity, and it seems in order to briefly list and 
discuss some of them since they concern 
every engineer in the U.S. industry. 

The list is intended to be representative 
rather than all-inclusive of recognized (by 
Navy and segments of industry) problems il- 
lustrating as challenging and encompassing 
to the engineer in the U.S. industry. 

For materials and equipments that must 
operate in the underocean, exposed to sea 
growth, corrosion, pitting erosion, galvanic 
action, high pressure, etc., there is a need 
to 


Develop and improve high strength metals 
which are easily weldable, yet corrosion and 
pitting resistant; or develop economical 
coating or paint that will do same thing. 

Develop economical and effective mate- 
rials and design techniques such as small- 
diameter, high-strength deepwater moor- 
ing cables, underwater vehicles and robots, 
etc., for emplacement and reclamation of ac- 
tive and passive sonar system and other de- 
vices on the deep ocean floor. 

Develop more economical and reliable 
welding (or other pressure-tight joining) 
techniques for thick metallic sections, in- 
cluding bimetallic joints, for marine use. 
Special emphasis on deep diving submarine 
hulls where titanium and/or aluminum may 
replace steel in whole or in part. New ma- 
terials concepts should be encouraged. 

To aid and abet undersea search and kill, 
there is a need to— 

Improve marine propulsion and auxiliaries 
bearing size, geometry, 
der to reduce noise generation and trans- 
mission. Special emphasis on thrust bear- 
ings for deep-diving submarines subject to 
high hydrostatic pressure. Partial answer 
may be in use of sea water or steam to re- 
place conventional oil lubricants. Through- 


out undersea technology more effort should 


be made to use the sea ambient environment 
to improve marine engineering. 

Develop small-sized speed reducers of high 
torque capacity (as high as 65-to-1 reduc- 
tion) producing minimum of noise in sonic 
and ultrasonic bands needed for torpedoes 


-and thrust procedures and should be able 


to handle up to 1,000 shaft horsepower. This 
technology might enable use of nuclear 
closed cycle gas turbines driving outboard 
propulsion system in some vessels. 

Develop statis high direct current power 
electric generators (fuel cell or thermoelec- 
tric). Used with specific characteristics 


‘static inverters for alternating current power 


conversion, system would eliminate motor- 
generator sets (a noise source). Advance in 
fuel cell technology could result in dead- 
quiet submarine operation. Special empha- 
sis on development of data leading to new 
techniques and hardware for attenuating or 


eliminating self noise, machinery noise 


and lubrication in or-, 
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(mechanical couplings), cavitation noise, 


and flow noise in ships and underwater 
mechanisms and installations. 

Create precise undersea surveying and 
navigation devices for reliable, extremely 
accurate determination of submerged vessel 
speed with respect to ocean bottom, an im- 
portant factor in underwater missile launch- 
ing. Also develop surface ship automatic 
pilot navigation. 

Design of antisubmarine hydrofoil _for 
high-speed surface operation combined with 
efficient underwater capabilities. This could 
in effect be a hydrofoil deep depth sonar 
platform utilizing optimum sonar conditions 
for search. After search vehicle would sur- 
face and proceed to next search area. Phe- 
nomenal weight-to-horsepower ratio possi- 
ble with new powerplants used with light- 
weight metal hull. 

.Accomplish breakthrough in generation, 
propagation, and reception of sound in 
ocean—or development of new devices—lead- 
ing to a means of IFF for undersea surveil- 
lance. Chief problem today is to determine 
whether object detected by sonar is friendly 
ship, a whale, a school of fish, a decoy or 
other countermeasure, or an enemy subma- 
rine. All give sonar reflections. Limitations 
on transmission in water where temperature 
changes, coupled with fact that acoustic 
methods are slow and inexact point to great- 
er emphasis in development of nonacoustic 
systems such as deep-sea optical maser. 

In the field of marine power—main pro- 
pulsion as well as secondary and auxiliary 
power—there is a need to— 

Investigate the possibility of larger-scale 
use of solid propellants for rocket under- 
water propulsion. 

Design various imaginative devices to use 
and convert some of the ocean’s thermal and 
hydrostatic energy. Sea water contains ur- 
anium for fission-produced power and deu- 


terium or heavy hydrogen for thermonuclear 


power. Another possibility is to obtain al- 
ternating current or direct current power 
from shafts turning at 50,000 to 100,000 
revolutions per minute. Also needed are sys- 
tems to transduce main propulsion schemes 
to secondary and auxiliary power. Novel 
cryogenic refrigeration (apparatus and de- 


wars built into ship) might provide key 
to make certain energy-conversion modes 


possible. Some of these conversion modes 
are: 


Nuclear energy to thermal energy via fis- 


sion or fusion reactor or ionized plasma 


fission reactor to electrical energy. 

Chemical energy to thermal energy via 
exothermic chemical reaction or battery or 
fuel cell to electrical energy. 

Thermal energy to mechanical energy via 
diesel or turbine. 

Thermal energy to electrical energy via 
thermal-electric devices. 

Mechanical energy to electrical energy via 
generator. 

Electrical energy to acceleration of a water 
column and propulsion via magnetohydro- 
dynamic device. 

Electrical energy for electric motors for 
propulsion and auxiliary power. 

Thermal energy to acceleration of a water 
column and propulsion via hydrojet, or 
rocket. 

Mechanical energy to acceleration of a 
water column and propulsion via reduction 
gearing propeller, etc. 

In addition to the problems listed above 


there is also an urgent need for further de- 


velopment and improvement in the following 
specific marine engineering problem areas: 
Nuclear propulsion reactor shielding. 
Coating material to reduce frictional drag 
(especially for underwater craft). 
Water-resistant grease. 
Underwater television and photography. 
Image intensification enhancement de- 
vices. 
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New device to replace submarine peri- — 
scopes. 

Underwater countermeasure devices and 
techniques. 

Surface and subsurface ship hull and pro- 
pulsion design. 

New communication systems through the 
air-sea interface. 

Higher reliability, reduced maintenance, 
lower cost, and unattended systems program 
related to the electronic, electrical, mechani- 
cal, etc., systems of ships and crafts includ- 
ing aircraft. 

Life sciences associated with human 
tolerance to unusual environments. 

Anechoic engineering and application of 
viscoelastic materials. 

Increased use of solid state devices in prac- 
tically all marine vehicle design. 

Hydrodynamic innovations—boundary lay- 
er control concepts. | 

Sensors in acoustic and nonacoustic de- 
vices not limited to ASW detection, for use 
on merchant ships, submarines, aircraft, etc. 

Ambient sea noise research. Possible 
evolvement of detection techniques akin to 
those used in cosmic ray astronomy. 

Natural science programs to study a 
fish, and animal features which might be 
adapted for man’s use. 

Inland waterway icebreaker craft, possibly 
powered by water reactor and turboelectric 
drive. 

Redesign of special submarines, ships, and 
aircraft for oceanographic purposes. 

More and better equipment for simula- 
tion of ocean environments. 

Less expensive, more effective overhaul and 
repair methods, particularly for nuclear sub- 
marines and naval aircraft. , 

Small-size, broad-band sonar transducers. 

Aside from the specific needs dealt with 
so far, the marine and naval engineering 
society is faced with a series of problems 
in general key areas with bearing on military 
as well as commercial interests. Again there 
is lack of a unified approach from industry’s 
side, in spite of the benefits to be gained. 

In these general key areas there is a need 


to— 

Establish an underwater commercial min- - 
ing and salvaging technology to harvest some 
of the raw materials in the vast ocean. It 
is estimated that 1 square mile of ocean 
floor surface contains cobalt and manganese 
modules worth $0.5 million. Other com- 
modities are oil, chemicals, and food. Em- 
phasis is on development of inexpensive 
methods to bring these to the surface. 

Develop underwater shipping and storage 
techniques as well as logistical underwater 
and midocean support base systems. 

Apply aircraft practices and vast pool of 
aerodynamic research to ship design. Ship 
shape and speed have not changed signifi- 
cantly in the past 50 years. There is tangible, 
translatable similarity in the disciplines of: 
Hydrodynamics (hydrofoils) and aerodynam- 
ics (airfoils); meteorology and oceanology; 
sound energy through temperature gradients 
and electromagnetic energy transmission in 
the ionosphere, and many others. There is 
also the applicability of space technology to 
marine engineering (navigation, communica- 
tion, weather prediction, and reconnaissance 
satellites). 

Increase hydrographic and oceanographic 
research. Despite much recent work in these 
fields results have not been applied or co- 
ordinated to utmost advantage. Perhaps 
this will be remedied through Government’s 
increased financial support of oceanographic 
research. Collected data is of no real value 
unless translated into devices, instructions, 


or practicalrules. ° 


Establish fundamental data for predicting 
such things as metall performance 
with respect to fatigue, locked-in stresses, 
creep, ductility, notch effects, etc. Also for 
— reappraisal and working coordina- 

tion of ideas related to mechanics, energy 
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